





The Month 


in Review 


EK FFUSIVE DISPLAYS of “unbreakable unity” in the 

+ Soviet bloc continued to be dramatized by visits 
of top Satellite leaders to Moscow, as well as by 
meetings among these leaders in Europe and Asia. 
One of the delegations to the Soviet capital was led 
by Hungarian puppet Premier Janos Kadar who, in 
a grand show of fawning hypocrisy, thanked the 
Soviets for the “help” they had so “generously” given his country in the October uprising. 
Kadar then duly received Soviet promises of economic aid to enable his regime to repair 
the damage wreaked on his country by the massive intervention of Soviet tanks and troops. 
Another equally obsequious delegation was headed by Albanian Premier Mehmet Shehu and 
the Party’s First Secretary, Enver Hoxha; as the Albanians were boarding their ship en 
route to a Soviet port, Romanian First Party Secretary Gheorghiu-Dej and his chief lieu- 
tenants were about to leave Sofia, where, after talks with the Bulgarian leaders, they signed 
the expected ritualistic endorsement of Soviet policies. But while the theme of “proletarian 
internationalism” (the current euphemism for Moscow’s supremacy in the area) was still 
being sounded daily, it became increasingly evident that the Soviets’ main concern was no 
longer with national secession and areawide disintegration, but with the internal, intra-Party 
challenge to their pre-eminence as the sole prophets of “Marxism.” It was on this task 
re-establishing orthodoxy within recognized Communist Parties—that the Soviets began to 
concentrate maximum attention. 





This second, far-flung effort to erase the effects of the October events has been officially 
labelled a fight against “revisionism.” In actual fact, it is directed against the results of 
policies first sanctioned by the present Soviet leadership in its agreements with Yugoslavia, 
at the Twentieth Party Congress and in numerous pronouncements on the acceptability of 
the thesis of “various roads to Socialism.” Without openly recreating the Cominform, the 
Soviet leaders are thus exerting a great deal of pressure to re-establish the kind of Moscow- 
directed Communist uniformity which existed before the dissolution of that organization. 


“Revisionism” is now being used to describe all policies or ideas which in any way tend 
to weaken “Socialism” and, through such emasculation, open the door to “reaction.” The 
Soviets themselves of course determine what weakens or fortifies a nominally sovereign 
“People’s Democracy,” but the essential criteria appear to be the closeness of cooperation 
with the Soviet Union, the degree of unity in each of the Parties, and the orthodoxy of Party 
policies—particularly with respect to such sacrosanct aspects of “Socialism” as land collec- 
tivization, control over mass organizations, and “Marxist” interpretations of events. 


Many of these injunctions are aimed directly at the “liberal” Communists who sparked 
the revolt in Hungary and the upheaval in Poland. The new ideological intransigence also 
automatically sets off Tito’s creed as alien and non-Marxist and casts Yugeslavia beyond the 
pale of the Communist community of nations. In the other countries, the outcry against 
“revisionism” is being used partly to intimidate would-be local rebels, and partly to add 
weight to the concerted effort to eliminate apostasy in Hungary and Poland and to curtail 
Yugoslavia’s influence within the bloc. 


The Yugoslavs have refused to be provoked into an exchange of invective, but they have 
also refused to yield ground. Despite Khrushchev’s crude overtures for a return to friendly 
relations (addressed in his inimitable style to the Yugoslav ambassador at a social gathering 
in Moscow), the USSR’s repeated insistence that it alone is the true interpreter of Marx 








has once again inflamed the ideological feud between the two Parties. Acting for the Soviets, 
Albania recently touched off a new controversy by accusing Yugoslavia of mistreating the 
Albanian minority in Kossovo, and implied that the present frontiers with Yugoslavia were 
unfair and should be revised in Albania’s favor. 


In Poland, Moscow’s demands for ideological and practical orthodoxy could not be dis- 
missed or countered with outright refusal to comply. Gomulka, still faced with grave 
domestic difficulties embracing the whole spectrum of national life and still very much 
dependent on the Soviet Union for immediate alleviation of the economic crisis, appears to 
have compromised by partially submitting to Moscow’s wishes in ideological matters. This 
pressure is aimed chiefly at Polish “liberal” papers and magazines, Polish agricultural poli- 
cies, and the regime’s lenient attitude toward non-Party organizations. Perhaps the most 
pointed barb in this series of ideological sallies was the testimony produced by the East 
Germans during the trial of arch-“revisionist” Professor Harich, who, it was said, had been 
inspired in his petty bourgeois, counterrevolutionary notions by the Polish example. The 
Poles protested to the East Germans and, in the following days, the Polish regime itself 
gave stronger endorsement to the campaign against “revisionism.” Officially the Polish 
fight is now supposed to be waged on two fronts—against the revisionists on the right, and 


the “conservatives” (Stalinists) on the left—but much more has been said recently about 
the former. 


The attack on Poland’s “bourgeois reformers” was recently reflected in an official joint 
Party declaration with English Communists, and was applied to specific issues by Party 
Secretaries Morawski and Zambrowski. Simultaneously, and perhaps because of this crack- 
down on “deviationism,” the Poles were able to induce the Soviets to sign two agreements, 


one on repatriation, the other economic, which appear to contain major concessions to 
Poland. 


But clearly not all of Gomulka’s present policies are inspired by a desire to curb ideologi- 
cal liberalization in return for concessions from the Soviet Union. Many of the recently- 
adopted measures and warnings have come as a result of growing internal difficulties. Fiscal 
“discipline,” for instance, appears to be chaotic: peasants, no longer afraid of State authori- 
ties, refuse to hand over their compulsory produce quotas; workers, now partially in control 
in a number of key industrial installations through their workers’ councils, regularly demand, 
and often receive, pay raises the State considers to be unjustified; and there have lately 
been strikes and threats of strikes. Faced with bankruptcy, inflation, and increasing specula- 
tion, the Gomulka regime has stopped payment of some 9 billion zloty in back wages to 
workers; it has also warned them not to expect further benefits without commensurate 
production increases and has voiced opposition to the growth of workers’ councils as a uni- 
fied organization with more than local powers; finally, the new merchants, only recently 
licensed, have been notified of the government’s concern over some of the speculative ven- 
tures in reselling domestic goods and those sent from abroad. As a concrete step to ease 
the economic situation, allocations for the armaments industry were cut and a reduction 
in army personnel was decreed. 


On the whole, it appears that the Poles are marking time, still apparently undecided 
on how different a form of “Socialism” they now wish to create. Much may depend on 
talks initiated by Premier Cyrankiewicz with the Chinese leaders during his Asian trip. 
These talks, which have already produced what appears to be a qualified Chinese endorse- 


ment of the Polish experiment, will be resumed shortly with a State visit to Poland by Mao 
Tse-tung. 


In Hungary, on the other hand, the campaign against “revisionism” has been adopted 
wholeheartedly and has served to justify punitive action against opponents of the Kadar 
regime. New decrees stipulate that the entire population will have to have its papers revali- 
dated, that internal deportations are permissible once again, and that religious bodies and 
religious instruction are to revert to strict State control. Arrests and executions are almost 
daily occurrences. During his recent visit to Moscow Premier Kadar sanctioned the con- 
tinued presence of Soviet troops in Hungary, and similar “permission” was given by neigh- 
boring Romania in a formal agreement with the USSR. Pointedly, Hungary’s 12th 
anniversary of “liberation” by Soviet troops was celebrated this year with great show 
throughout the orbit. 


N 








“Secretary of State J. F. Dulles has no intention of retiring .. .” 





Dikobraz (Prague), March 14, 1957 


Soviet Foreign Policy Propaganda 


A survey of recent changes in the emphasis and direction of Soviet foreign policy as reflected 
in Soviet and Satellite propaganda. The analysis indicates that Soviet foreign policy has in- 
creased in aggressiveness to compensate for internal weakness. 


_— THE ADRIATIC to the Pacific, in all the capitals of 

the Soviet Empire, government and Party offices, 
radio stations, newspapers and publishing houses are now 
engaged in what appears to be the most ambitious single 
propaganda offensive ever undertaken under Moscow’s 
direction. The whole orbit has been crisscrossed by State 
and Party delegations of the highest level and week after 
week there has been a steady stream of major policy dec- 
larations. By now all of the Satellites have sent top officials 
on political pilgrimages to Moscow and, with much ado, 
all have signed lengthy and similar oaths of allegiance 
to current Soviet dogma on foreign policy. The Chinese 
leaders, for their part, have added to the blare with a 
number of bilateral declarations made in the course of a 
well-advertised journey through the Communist European 
Empire. Now, a second round of talks, speeches and proc- 
lamations seems to have been launched in meetings between 
the Satellite leaders. 

Much of this activity is undoubtedly designed to drama- 


tize area-wide unity at a time when disunity is the under- 
lying reality. But the monotonous, almost mechanical 
repetition of lies, distortions and cliches is more than mere 
routine propaganda used for tactical purposes in the 
attainment of specific goals. It is that, but it is also a 
reflection of the very real struggle for survival now taking 
place in the Soviet Empire and the Communist movement 
as a whole. The gigantic proportions of the campaign 
were imposed on the Soviet leaders by the scale and 
gravity of their losses in 1956. The tone and content of 
the campaign were in turn dictated by substantial policy 
revisions hurriedly adopted as a result of these losses. The 
foreign policy propaganda “offensive” is, in other words, 
basically defensive in origin. As such, a careful analysis 
of its main theses is essential to an understanding not only 
of Soviet intentions throughout the world but, perhaps 
more important, of Soviet internal conditions. 

At the beginning of last year when the historic Twen- 
tieth Congress of the Soviet Party took place, it seemed 








as if the Soviet leaders had judged these internal conditions 
to be so favorable as to warrant the abandonment of 
Stalinist policies both within the area and in its relations 
to the outside world. Acting from what the collective 
leadership must have considered to be a “position of 
strength,” it decreed a many-sided relaxation in the Com- 
munist-run countries and coupled this internal new course 
with its dramatic “de-Stalinization” to a relatively con- 
ciliatory position in foreign affairs. 

The long-range aim had not been altered and in a 
number of key issues (such as German reunification and 
disarmament) Soviet conditions remained unacceptable to 
the West; nonetheless, in the immediate pre- and _ post- 
Congress era the Soviets undertook a series of steps to 
ease international tension and the tone of their anti-West- 
ern propaganda was noticeably blunted. The Soviets pulled 
out of Austria and returned the military base at Porkkala 
to Finland; military forces were allegedly reduced in all 
the Communist-dominated countries; normal relations were 
re-established not only with the Yugoslav government but 
also with its Communist League ; diplomatic relations were 
inaugurated with West Germany; former prisoners of war 
were repatriated to both Germany and Japan; travel re- 
strictions were partially lifted; and the Soviet leaders made 
extensive good will tours of Europe and Asia. The key- 
word of this era was “coexistence,” invariably qualified 
by the adjective “peaceful.” 

All was not retreat. On the contrary, Soviet-Satellite 
penetration into the underdeveloped countries of Asia and 
Africa was stepped up. But this offensive, in contrast to 





“Bonjour Tristesse.” 


French officers are shown stiffly at attention 
in front of German General Speidel, recently given the post of 
Commander of NATO ground forces in Central Europe. 

Front page of Szpilki (Warsaw), February 17, 1957 
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Comment on the US and its entry into the Baghdad Pact. 
Rohac (Bratislava), January 10, 1957 





the expansive wars of Korea and Indochina, was carried 
out by peaceful methods and seemed to be predicated on 
the assumption that Communist political and economic 
strength and the appeal of “Marxist” ideology would win 
the day for the Soviet bloc as against a West tainted by 
colonialism, burdened by “outdated” capitalism and di- 
vided by divergent national interests. All through 1955 and 
the first months of 1956, Soviet propaganda addressed to 
these countries harped on the theme of “colonial oppres- 
sion,” contrasting Soviet non-interference with Western 
brutality in subjugating foreign peoples. The Soviets, as 
well as their Satellites, also posed as economic liberators, 
willing and able not only to buy huge quantities of surplus 
raw materials (which the West often could not absorb) 
but also, apparently, to finance large-scale projects, like the 
Aswan High Dam. 

This “peaceful competition” had its more bellicose as- 
pects, such as the arms deliveries to Egypt and Syria, but 
on the whole the means used were those of a country 
which, together with its allies, was so confident of the 
appeal of its cause and so sure of its strength that it could 
dispense with the more blatantly aggressive tactics of the 
Stalinist period. Also, as enunciated at the Congress, the 
new methods were designed to facilitate the Communists’ 
new mission in the West to form “Popular Fronts” with left- 
of-center parties. 


The Setbacks 


a ere HING WENT WRONG, and from the Congress to the 

end of the year the Soviets moved from one reverse 
to another. To succeed, Khrushchev’s program should have 
released new energies within the Soviet orbit; it should 
have disarmed the West ideologically, militarily and politi- 
cally; it should have isolated the United States; it should 
have made the Afro-Asian countries blind to the danger 
of Soviet imperialism. None of this happened. 

The first reverse occurred in the Spring of 1956 when 
Khrushchev and Bulganin travelled to England and Pre- 
mier Mollet went to Moscow. In both instances, French 
and English Socialists refused to enter into an alliance with 
Communist Parties in their countries. 

Already then, but with greater force later, Communist 
intellectuals in the orbit, jolted out of their obedient autom- 
atism by the liberalizing theses of the Congress, were 
calling for the kind of change which, if fully applied, 

















might have ended Soviet supremacy in Eastern Europe 
and Communist supremacy in each of the countries con- 
cerned. The Congress had indeed released new energies, 
but these were not applied to raise production but to make 
insistent demands for more liberty. Poland was in the 
forefront of this ferment and, at the end of June, the 
people of Poznan rose up in revolt. In the following weeks 
the cracks in the Communist structure widened, particu- 
larly in Poland and Hungary. In September Khrushchev 
made an unexpected trip to Yugoslavia in an apparent 
attempt to persuade Tito to moderate his influence for 
“national Communism” among the Satellite countries. The 
attempt failed, the unrest grew, and by the end of October 
the Polish leadership was replaced in a bloodless revolt 
and Hungary rose in open rebellion. 

Internal liberalization, the rapprochement with Tito, 
the wooing of the non-Communist left, the peaceful posture 
—all this was washed away in the blood of the Hungarian 
uprising. The Communist intellectuals, the teenagers and 
workers who fell before Soviet tanks in the streets of 
Budapest and other towns of Hungary ripped the mask 
off the Soviet propaganda face, revealing not only brutality 
and ideological bankruptcy, but also weakness. 

For a few crucial days at the end of October the Soviet 
leaders seemed to hesitate; in Poland, despite the reported 
threat of force made by Khrushchev, the new leadership 
was allowed to establish itself in power without overt inter- 
vention by the USSR; in Hungary, the first phase of the 





“The Savior” 


Front page of Urzica (Bucharest), January 20, 1957 


repression seemed to be half-hearted and Russian troops 
were actually pulled out of the capital. At this stage, the 
Soviets issued the first of a series of policy statements. This 
is the famous October 30 declaration which allegedly now 
governs relations with “Socialist” countries. In actual fact, 
the real spirit of this document has now been discarded 
and its provisions have been made to assume meanings 
apparently not originally intended. 

The opening statement reads: “The principles of peace- 
ful coexistence, friendship and cooperation among all 
States have always been and still form the unshakeable 
foundation of the foreign relations of the USSR.” In this 
conciliatory vein, the declaration goes on to admit that, in 
the past, there had been “out-and-out mistakes, including 
some in the relations between Socialist States.” Then fol- 
lows the most important passage: “With a view to insuring 
the mutual security of the Socialist countries, the Soviet 
government is ready to examine with other parties to the 
Warsaw Pact the question of Soviet troops stationed on 
the territory of these countries.” 

As this statement came at a time when Premier Nagy of 
Hungary was asking for the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from Hungary and Gomulka was pressing for regulariza- 
tion of the status of Russian soldiers in Poland, the refer- 
ence indicated that the Soviets might have been consider- 
ing granting concessions to the Satellites and were perhaps, 
no matter how ungraciously and unwillingly, prepared 
to tolerate the very kind of “national Communism”’ they 
are now so loudly denouncing. If, as is highly probable, 
the Soviet leaders were then crucially concerned with the 
effect Soviet repression in Eastern Europe might have on 
public opinion in the uncommitted nations of Asia and 
Africa, the alternatives open to them were equally unsatis- 
factory. 

Having posed as defenders of national rights, they could 
ill afford to crush Hungarian nationalism; having pro- 
“elect” thei 
own representatives, they were handicapped in ousting the 


claimed the sovereign rights of people to 


new, popular leaders of Hungary and 


Poland; having 
repeated time and again that workers were masters in 
the People’s Democracies, they could not mow down thou- 
sands of rebellious workers without losing face. In short, 
they could not easily behave as Stalin would have behaved 
because they had made the repudiation of what the Soviet 
dictator had stood for a key factor in influencing the Afro- 
Asian bloc into ever closer collaboration with them. And 
losing the propaganda struggle in that area might have 
meant a long-term postponement of Soviet goals and 
would have represented a defeat as grievous as that 
suffered in Europe in the late forties when, as a result 
of the Marshall Plan, Communization ceased to be an 
immediate possibility. On the other hand, allowing events 
to take their natural course might have spelled the dismem- 
berment of the Soviet European Empire. It is impossible 
to state with any certainty which course the Soviet leaders 
would have finally adopted, but it is evident that Khrushchev 
and indeed still are 


and his colleagues were thinking in 


global, long-range terms and could be induced, as in Po- 
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land, to take one step backward if convinced that such a 
tactical retreat would ensure their march forward in the 
future. 


The New Line is Formulated 


une OVER which they had no direct control dissolved 

the dilemma. With the Israeli invasion of Egypt and 
the British-French intervention that accompanied it, the 
spotlight shifted and the eyes of the world, particularly 
the eyes of the former colonial countries, fastened with 
varying degrees of hatred and resentment on the actions 
of the two Western powers. In the UN, in the chancelleries 
of the world, everywhere, the danger of a worldwide war 
over Suez overshadowed events in Hungary. And the 
Soviets who, through their military deliveries, diplomatic 
maneuvers and propaganda had exacerbated tensions in 
the area long before this explosion, now jumped into the 
fray and threatened to send volunteers to help Egypt. 

Once again the Soviet Union could pose as the pro- 
tector of the subjugated, as assured as in the Thirties—when 
millions of Russians were executed while the USSR mas- 
queraded as the conscience of the world—that, in vital 
quarters, its own monstrosities would hardly be noticed. 
Five days after the start of hostilities in the Middle East 
the second Soviet military intervention in Hungary was 
initiated. The Soviets might have intervened in any event 
but it is quite clear that the two actions were appraised as 
one whole by Soviet political strategists, for ever since 
then they have been so considered in Soviet foreign policy 
propaganda. 

This central theme as it has now crystallized in the 
numberless declarations issued almost daily and commented 
upon incessantly over the radios and in the press, runs as 
follows: the Israeli-French-British invasion of Egypt was 
a case of clear-cut, totally unprovoked aggression; though 
the United States did not take part in the fighting, it 





engineered the conflict in pursuance of its “imperialist” 
schemes; the Hungarian revolt was a counterrevolution, 
and though the local traitor was Imre Nagy the real 
instigators were the American imperialists, the same ones 
who plotted the invasion of Egypt; hence, Hungary, like 
Egypt, suffered from US interference in the sovereign 
rights of nations. 

This distorted reasoning, so palpably at variance with 
actual developments, is the culmination of a propaganda 
campaign, built step by step, ever since the October days. 
Its most recent reiteration in documentary form was -con- 
tained in the official declaration of the governments of the 
USSR and Hungary made on the occasion of Kadar’s 
last visit to Moscow. The following are passages from this 
declaration as broadcast by Radio Moscow, March 28: 


“Incontrovertible facts and documents at the disposal! 
of the Hungarian government show that the armed action 
of the counterrevolutionary forces in Hungary in October- 
November 1956 was prepared under the direct guidance 
and with active participation of the aggressive circles of 
the Western powers. . . . The participation of Soviet Army 
units in crushing the Fascist rebels was a supreme act of 
proletarian solidarity. The Soviet people made sacrifices 
in the vital interests of the Hungarian people, in the inter- 
ests of the common cause of peace and Socialism, thereby 
preventing the threat of a bloody Fascist massacre of 
thousands of the best sons of the Hungarian people. As a 
result of the actions of the Soviet Army units present in 
Hungary under the Warsaw Pact and acting at the re- 
quest of the Hungarian government, the real danger of 
creating a hotbed of Fascist aggression in the center of 
Europe and a new devastating war was eliminated. . . . 
The real responsibility for the counterrevolutionary out- 
break [is that of] . . . the US ruling circles. . . . The at- 
tempt to overthrow by force of arms the system of people’s 
democracy in Hungary; the aggression of Britain, France, 
and Israel against Egypt; the proclamation of the notori- 
ous Eisenhower Doctrine—this plan for suppressing the 
national liberation movement in the Middle East and for 
the colonial enslavement of the Arab nations by American 
monopolies—are further evidence of the necessity for the 
peoples to fight resolutely and relentlessly for the preserva- 
tion and consolidation of peace. . . .” 


This extreme position, though implied in much that has 
been said by the Soviet-Satellite propaganda organs since 
the October days, could not then immediately be taken. 
For instance, it was well known throughout the world that 
the United States voted for condemnation of the inter- 
vention in Egypt and was instrumental in forcing foreign 
troops to pull out of that country. The stress at the end 
of last year was therefore on widening the cleavage between 
the US and its allies, who were made the butt of the fiercest 
Soviet attacks. When, however, the United States under- 
took a positive program to solve some of the problems of 
the Middle East, as through the Eisenhower Doctrine, and 
sought to repair the damage to the Western alliance, as 
in the Bermuda talks, the United States was gradually cast 
in the Machiavellian role now ascribed to it; and France 
and Britain were then depicted as victims of oil-crazy 
American imperialists diabolically bent on dislodging them 
from their present positions throughout the world. In this 








manner a black-and-white contrast could be drawn be- 
tween the USSR, shown disgorging its riches to its “Social- 
ist” friends and ready for any sacrifice to preserve their 
sovereign integrity (as in Hungary) and the US, ever 
scheming to undercut its allies for a bucket of oil. 

Soviet propagandists also had to bide their time in con- 
cocting their present appraisal of the Hungarian revolt. 
At first, as in the October 30 declaration, the counter- 
revolutionaries were merely “trying to take advantage of 
the discontent of part of the working people.” Then, after 
it had been said that Nagy had made mistakes, the line 
was hardened and he was accused of having fallen victim 


to the machinations of the “reaction.” Later still, Nagy 


himself became a “‘counterrevolutionary” and “traitor.” The 


final step was to ascribe the “counterrevolution” to outside 
plots fomented by the US; since by then the United States 
had also been made the real villain in the Middle East, 
a direct line could be established and the present full- 
throated, no-holds-barred cacophony worldwide 
American aggression could be intoned. 


about 


In erecting this scarecrow to divert the attention of the 
world from the stream of blood in their own backyard, 
the Soviets had to resort to out-and-out lies of the kind 
used by Stalin in his own pet propaganda drives; they 
therefore had to suppress, discredit or repudiate much of 
what they themselves had said or postulated ir the era 
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“By creating a common market and liquidating customs inspections in Western Europe Guy Mollet wishes 
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aggression . . . against Egypt, and of the counterrevolution- 
ary putsch in Hungary, which were part and parcel of one 
and the same broadly conceived strategic plan. . . . 

“The development of the events in Hungary and in the 
Middle East, the rapid isolation and failure of the plotters 
and aggressors, confirm the correctness and viability of the 
thesis of the Twentieth Party Congress that in present con- 
ditions war is not fatalistically inevitable, that wars can 
be prevented and stopped, that with the existing lineup of 
forces in the international arena, the only realistic policy 
is the policy of peaceful coexistence of States with different 
social systems. . . . 

“Peaceful coexistence [however] does not mean a quiet 
life. As long as different socio-political systems exist, con- 
tradictions between them are inevitable. Peaceful coexist- 
ence is a_ struggle—a political struggle, an economic 
struggle, an ideological struggle. . . . To coexist means not 
to fight each other, not to try to settle international issues 
through force of arms, but to compete in peaceful labor and 
economic and cultural activity. But we would not be 
Marxist-Leninists if we forgot the elementary laws of social 
life, the laws of the class struggle.” 


What is understood by the so-called “laws of the class 
struggle” has not been made clear, but, in practice, it 
means the silencing and, if necessary (as in Hungary) 
the elimination of all opposition, first of all opposition by 
“liberal” Communists who contaminated the “purity” of 
the Party, loosened subservience to the Soviet Union and 
opened the door to “reaction.” There is, in other words, a 
dual hardening of the official line, one internal—symbol- 
ized by a partial rehabilitation of Stalin—the other in 
foreign policy propaganda. They are inextricably linked, 
and both are emanations of weakness and attempts to con- 
vert this weakness into strength. The two facets of the 
current campaign have recently met a most stubborn 
obstacle in the person of President Tito of Yugoslavia. 

The internal reversals of some aspects of liberalization 
have, of course, met with resistance in all of the countries 
of the Soviet orbit, including the USSR, where it is 
known that students are questioning the latest Soviet inter- 
pretations of events; resistance has been most vigorous 
in Poland, where the “liberals” under Gomulka still hold 
sway. But in all these countries the broad outline of Soviet 
policy has either been implemented and approved or at 
least not basically contradicted. Yugoslavia, on the other 
hand, has had no such inhibitions. As a Communist coun- 
try which fought a decisive battle with Stalin and was 
later congratulated on its stand by a penitent Khrushchev, 
it has not taken kindly to the latest Soviet volte face. 

Arguing as “Marxists,” the Yugoslav Communists have 
refused to accept the latest Soviet version of events in 
Hungary, and have insisted that a correct appraisal of an 
internal popular uprising involves a careful analysis of 
social forces. In effect, they have rejected the notion that 
thousands of Hungarian workers were willing to die day 
after day actuated only by insidious propaganda and plots 
from abroad. This stand has earned them the hatred of the 
Soviet leaders who can ill afford to have the main theses 
of their foreign propaganda torn to shreds by a Communist 
country with considerable influence in the very area—the 
Afro-Asian bloc—to which this propaganda is mainly di- 


rected. And since the Yugoslavs are also accused of having 
fomented the internal drive toward “national Commu- 
nism,” the present Soviet-Satellite campaign to discredit 
Tito serves a double purpose—to defend the supremacy of 
Moscow in the area and to defend Moscow’s credibility 
abroad. 

Is there, then, a return to Stalinism, both inside the area 
and in foreign policy? Hardly—or, at least, not yet. The 
difference is mainly one of degree, but it is also one of 
intent and method. Stalin was a mad fanatic. He struck 
—at people and at countries—irrationally, often to his own 
detriment. The present collective leadership is more ra- 
tional, cruel out of necessity but more attuned to the 
realities of the twentieth century. Despite the concerted 
campaign of lies against the US (so necessary for the 
Soviet Union at this juncture), the tone of many of the 
pronouncements lacks the hysteria so characteristic of 
Stalinist days. The following statement, for instance, was 
made by Shepilov in the speech already quoted: 

“The Soviet government displays and will continue to 
display in its policy the greatest self-control, patience, and 
persistence. . . . It will not call for any provocation. .. . 
The Soviet government believes that it is vitally necessary 
to continue to seek a solution of two major problems on 
the agenda of international relations. What I have in view 
is first disarmament, and secondly, the collective security 


of Europe and Asia.” 


Eisenhower Doctrine 


owe EFFORTS to portray the US as the ogre in the 
international arena have been nowhere more intense 
than in recent propaganda directed at countries of the 
Near East, where ever since the start of the controversy 
over the Suez Canal, the Soviets have espoused Egypt’s 
cause as the cause of the whole Arab world. The Bulgarian 
newspaper Trud (Sofia), July 1, 1956, for instance, de- 
clared that “the nationalization of the Suez Canal is a 
revolutionary act which liquidated the last bastion of colo- 
nialism in Egypt.” The Communist press has similarly 
lauded every subsequent act of the Egyptian Government. 
On the other hand, Israel has been designated as the villain 
of the Near East in league with the “forces of colonialism.” 
After publication of the Eisenhower Doctrine the Soviets 
embarked on an all-out drive to prove that the US and 
Israel were thick as thieves, that the US had hypocritically 
denounced the attack on Egypt so as to eject Britain and 
France from the Middle East and that Washington’s pres- 
ent aim was to gain control of the Suez Canal and use 
Egypt as a military base. 

This interpretation was expounded to the Sixth Session 
of the Supreme Soviet by Foreign Minister Shepilov, who 
announced that while the capitalist powers were “unani- 
mous in their desire to crush the Arab people’s movement 
for freedom and independence,” the US wanted to realize 
this ambition in such a way as “to become master of all the 
oil resources and strategic jumping-off grounds in the 
area.” The Eisenhower Doctrine, Shepilov declared, was 
a doctrine to cover the East with a network of atomic 
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bases, to flood it with troops and “‘at the first opportunity to 
start a new war of aggression there.” From all this, Shepilov 
concluded that it was high time to “explode the myth” 
that the US was not a colonial power and to show that 


it was now the “principal bulwark of the system of colonial 
oppression.” 


Shepilov’s analyses was dutifully reiterated in the Satel- 
lites, particularly in Czechoslovakia, now considered by the 
Soviets a model “People’s Democracy.” Rude Pravo 
(Prague), February 21, noted that it had become obvious 
that the US had taken the lead in the “imperialist” struggle 
to preserve colonialism and, tactfully ignoring the USSR’s 
refusal to finance the Aswan Dam, commented : 


“Countries in the East have someone on whom they can 
rely in their effort to build their economies and need not 
beg for help from their former masters. This knowledge 
has been strengthened immensely . . . by the firm and 
decisive attitude the USSR adopted in favor of Egypt 
at the time she was attacked.” 


Soviet and Satellite commentaries repeatedly referred 
to the Eisenhower Doctrine as a policy of “speaking softly 
and carrying a big stick.” Embroidering on this theme, 
Radio Prague warned that the US had not given up its 
“aggressive game” and was in league with ruling circles in 
Iraq, Iran, Pakistan and Israel. “By detaching Jordan 
and Saudi Arabia from the Arab Front [the US] would 
like to isolate Egypt and Syria so as to catch them in its 
net when the opportunity arises. . . . Today, it is certain 
that the Arab peoples see that all these doctrines and pacts 
lead only to colonial prison bars.” 


Other broadsides charged that the Eisenhower Doctrine 
was aimed at economic enslavement of the Middle East. 
In a March 11 address to the Bulgarian National Assembly, 
Premier Anton Yugov (Radio Sofia, March 11) tersely 
dispensed with the US President’s proposal to provide 200 
million dollars for aid to the Middle East in the next three 
years: “It is also known,” he said, “that during 1955 alone, 
the British and American oil magnates made a net profit of 


1.9 billion dollars.” Similarly, Radio Prague, February 17, 
depicted “US monopolies” as “trembling with fear” over 
the fate of the Middle East oil industry: 


“(To safeguard their threatened profits) US monopolies 
are intensifying their intrigues against countries, such as 
Egypt, which have gained their freedom. This is why 
Egypt is being denied just compensation for the damage 
she has sustained. This is why the US is urging Israel not to 
hurry the evacuation of occupied Egyptian territories. This, 
too, is why US diplomacy wants to wrest the Suez Canal 
from Egypt and place it under international control. In 
brief, we are faced with an attempt to subjugate the coun- 


tries of the Middle East.” 


The principal aim of Soviet foreign policy in this area 
has long been to prevent the formation of defensive ar- 
rangements of the kind exemplified by NATO in Europe and 
SEATO in Asia. The Baghdad Pact has therefore been 
loudly denounced and countries such as Egypt and Syria 
have been lauded for their refusal to join it. The main 
theme of Soviet propaganda with respect to the Pact has 
been to label it a Western creation used for the enslave- 
ment of the participating nations. Recently, however, the 
main impact of the attack has shifted to the United States. 
For instance, a Soviet Foreign Ministry statement on the 
Bermuda Conference, broadcast over radio Moscow on 


March 31, made the following accusations: 


“The Bermuda Conference also discussed questions re- 
lated to the situation in the Middle East. The principal 
result of this discussion was an agreement that the United 
States will take part in the Baghdad Pact Military Com- 
mittee. This means that the United States becomes a 
participant of this bloc, which is colonialist and aggressive 
to all intents and purposes, a block set up with the aim 
of enslaving the Eastern peoples. This is extra proof of the 
aggressiveness of US foreign policy in the Middle East, 
a policy embodied in the so-called Eisenhower Doctrine.” 


US Vice-President Nixon’s tour of Africa also came in 
for some sharp criticism, despite the fact that the Soviets 
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spatching their own good will ambassadors to the 
least among them Polish Premier Cyrankiewicz, 
ose visits included India and Burma, as well as Com- 
inist China |see p. 34]. On March 1, Radio Moscow saw 
© point out that Nixon’s trip coincided with an inten- 
sihcation of US anti-Soviet propaganda and attempts to 
btain military bases in newly-liberated African countries 

March 7, reminded its listeners of the “omi- 
played by Nixon in Austria in connection with 
the “Hungarian counterrevolution” and concluded that the 
Asian and African peoples who respect the principles of 

e Bandung Conference will not allow one manner of 


imperialist domination to be replaced by another.” 


nous row As 


Embracing the Bandung Conference as their own, the 
Soviets have denounced the Eisenhower 


rntr 7 
con 


adiction of the Bandung spirit”: 


Doctrine as a 
“In the . . . Band- 


ing statement, it was pointed out that all international 
should be settled peacefully. According to 


hi the countries of Asia and Africa, including those 


qurerences 


{ the Middle East, do not need any military force. The 

itary nature of the Eisenhower Doctrine is in opposition 
to the peaceful Bandung spirit.” (Radio Moscow, Feb- 
ruary 14 


[he Communists also have continued to label SEATO 
an “instrument for the suppression of national liberation 
movernents and interference in Asia’s internal affairs,” and 
repeatedly urged the establishment of an Asian “‘col- 
ective security system.” Lately, they have declared that 

principles of Bandung would form a good basis for 
etting up such a system and have cited the friendship be- 
tween China and India as evidence of the fact that differ- 
| systems could be embraced by a collective 


ent political 
anization (Radio Moscow, March 10 


Poland's Reaction 


IAS BEEN the only Soviet blo« country to show 


Pp \LAND 


some independence in its foreign policy pronounce- 
ments. Much of what is said in the press there indicates 
e attempt to lessen world tensions and to bridge 
the gap between East and West. Although many edi- 
torials on the Middle East question have adhered strictly 


Soviet line—e.g., 
Sztandar (Warsaw 


East Smells of Oil” 


one which appeared in Zielon) 
March 10, 1957, entitled “The Near 
some articles and broadcasts have 
the usual hysterical bias and oversimplification. 
l'rybuna Ludu, February 22, for example, stated that: 


voided 


[t is difficult not to agree with President Eisenhowe1 
hen he calls on Israel to evacuate the areas she occupied 
force of arms, even though we know the motives by 
hich Israel is guided and take into consideration het 
irity, which undoubtedly is involved here. But the fact 
remains that an aggression took place and that it is neces- 
late its consequences before proc eeding to a 
ler settlement of the 


liquic 


problem " 


In contrast to other Satellite commentaries, Trybuna 


] defended President Eisenhower's stand on Israel. 
stating that it was based on the sincere desire to “liquidate 
consequences of aggression.” Trybuna Ludu added 


that Eisenhower also aimed at winning the Arabs to his 
Doctrine, but insisted that the situation was complicated 
because reaction to the Doctrine was not uniform through- 
out the Middle East area. “Many Arab leaders,” Trybuna 
Ludu stated mildly, “have described it as interference in 
the internal affairs of Arab States.” 

An unusual discussion of President Nasser appeared in 
Trybuna Ludu, March 13. Describing him as an adept 
politician, the paper implied that his adroitness lay in his 
ability to maintain favorable contacts with both the USSR 
and the West 
undoubtedly consider admirable in that it promotes na- 
tional independence. Apparently with the Polish position 
in mind, the article stated: 


an achievement many Polish Communists 


“In the West and particularly in the United States much 
hope is placed in the anti-Communism of the Egyptian 
governing group. Previously, it was hoped that the Suez 
When, however, it became 
evident that even from a military defeat he emerged 


strengthened . . 


conflict would finish Nasser. 


other trumps were drawn. Now the play 
continues not for the overthrow, but for [conciliation] of the 
Egyptian government. 
“Does this mean that Egypt is beginning to gravitate 
towards the US? Probably not, for this would contradict 
... There 
are rumors that the Egyptian government is making efforts 
to renew relations with Britain 


the most basic principles of its present policy. 


The matter . . . is based 
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on the fact that Nasser does not want to rely only on rela- 
tions with the US in his dealings with Western powers.” 


Western Europe 


pp temoven THE traditional Communist propaganda to 
denunciations of NATO, 
West German “militarism” and West European integration 
plans still occupy a chief place on the agenda along with 
demands for German unification and “collective security” 
the Soviets actually seem to have written off Western 
Europe as a loss in their “friendship” campaign. Com- 
munist Party membership in Europe has dropped substan- 
tially, and in the days following the Soviet occupation of 
Budapest, the USSR was faced with strong criticism not 
only by non-Communist Europeans, but also by some lead- 
ers of Communist Parties in the area, who decried the 
Soviet stand on “national Communism.” Thus, by 1957, 
the Soviets were in a much weakened position. 

The Soviets’ present uneasy relations with countries in 
Western Europe were reflected in Shepilov’s speech to the 
Supreme Soviet. It was significant, for example, that the 
Foreign Minister placed chief emphasis on broadening rela- 
tions with Scandinavian countries, while he made only 
brief reference to such countries as France, England and 
Belgium. “Establishment of unbreakable peace and friend- 
ship with all countries in northern Europe,” he said, “con- 
forms both to the interests of the Soviet Union and the 
northern States and to the interests of . . . European secu- 
rity.” By the end of March, however, the Soviets had ceased 
to speak to the Scandinavian countries in cooing tones. 
The USSR issued sharp warnings to Norway and Denmark 
that they would have to pay a high price for allowing 
their territory to be used for atomic bases and “aggression” 
against the USSR. 


Western Europe continues 


Austria 


After the Hungarian Revolt, the Soviets also issued a 
series of sharp rebukes to Austria regarding her role during 
the uprising. Shepilov declared: “It is our intention to 
continue developing friendly relations with this country. 
It must be noted, however, that certain actions by the 
Austrian government do not tally with the neutral position 
chosen by Austria. Noteworthy, for example, are such facts 
as the use of Austrian territory by the imperialist forces 
which organized the counterrevolutionary plot against the 
people’s democratic system in Hungary, the banning of 
international democratic organizations, such as the 
World Federation of Trade Unions and the World Peace 
Council [both Communist-dominated]. We think that strict 
observance of the State treaty and the principle of neutrality 
are primarily in the interests of Austria herself.” 

In a note on February 21, the Hungarian puppet regime 
blamed Austria for the strained relations between the two 
countries, and on March 7 the Hungarian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs reiterated its complaints in a statement 
based on the Austrian government’s reply. The Hun- 
garians accused Austria of such “crimes” as failing to en- 
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or what is understood by US eco 


nomic help.” . ‘ . oe 
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sure the return of children who had escaped from Hun 
gary and of delaying visits of the Hungarian repatriatior 
commission. Another part of the Hungarian statement de- 
clared (Radio Budapest, March 


“. . . Does the fact that the Austrian frontier was kept 
wide open between October 23 and November 2 
represent, in Austrian opinion, for Hungary’s 
sovereignty? It is well known that in this period 
anyone could enter Hungary from Austria. [Thus 
criminal elements and former Hitlerites swamped Hungary 


respect 


. . and took an active part in the counterrevolutionary 
movement. ... 

“In its reply the Austrian Foreign Ministry does not 
touch upon the activities of the agents of Radio Fre 
Europe . . . who organize spies for the purpose of activities 
against Hungary. If Austrian authorities thoroughly 
investigated the activities of these agents, it would becom: 
clear that several of them common enemies of Austria 
and Hungary left behind from Nazi times.” 


are 


The Balkans 


Balkan de 
after the events of October 
1956. As already indicated, the Hungarian Revolt called 
a halt to the hitherto steady process of reconciliation with 
Yugoslavia. Since then 
acid ideological dispute with Tito on the subject of 
“national Communism” and have launched a program i 


RELATIONS with the countries also 


orm 


teriorated considerably 


the Soviets have engaged in a1 
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“Eisenhower to Dulles: ‘We must pull these teeth.” [The teeth of the British lion are the Near Eastern countries and oil]. 


Szpilki (Warsaw), February 17, 1957 





Eastern Europe designed to offset the dangers of Titoism. 
[See the “Current Developments” section of recent issues 
of East Europe for a full discussion of the dispute.] 


Greece and Turkey 


In a March 19 address to the Romanian National As- 
sembly Premier Stoica adopted a conciliatory attitude in 
speaking about relations with Greece and Turkey, members 
with Yugoslavia of the Balkan Pact. He pointed to a 
financial settlement with Greece and the re-establishment 
of diplomatic relations with her, and expressed the wish 
to remove any obstacles which might stand in the way of 
friendship with Turkey. Bulgarian Premier Anton Yugov 
took a much stronger line in a March 11 address to his 
National Assembly. He complained that the governments 
of Greece and Turkey had failed to show “sufficient under- 
in recent months. Remarking upon certain “un- 
manifestations” in Turkey, he said: 


standing” 
favorable 


“Recently, the Turkish press has carried a number of 
slanderous articles against 


our country. On the pages of 
the Turkish press there are all kinds of imaginary revolts 
in Bulgaria, tales about the stationing of Soviet troops 


in our country, and similar things. Such reports are not 
in the interests of the Bulgarian or the Turkish peoples.” 
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Yugov had similar criticisms of Greece. He objected 
indirectly to Greece’s refusal to accept the Bulgarian gov- 
ernment’s reparations proposals and declared that “re- 
cently certain Greek papers have maintained an atmosphere 
of mistrust towards our country. Public opinion is being mis- 
led to think that the northern borders of Greece are threat- 
ened, that in Bulgaria and along the Bulgarian-Greek 
border Soviet troops are being massed, and so forth.” 
Turkey’s support of Britain in the Suez crisis has also 
provoked a number of Communist broadsides decrying 
Turkey's “poor relations” with Arab countries and the 
effects of US aid in that country. Similarly, the Com- 
munists have used the Cyprus question to prove that Greece 


is “being betrayed by her NATO friends.” 


West Germany 


ja trenton soviet policy in the post-Stalin period has 
“involved efforts to normalize relations with the Bonn 
Government, no headway has been made on the all-im- 
portant question of German unification, and by early 
1957, prospects for a solution to this problem seemed dim- 
mer than ever. Moscow’s campaign to “neutralize” West 
Germany suffered a severe setback in August of last year 
when the Adenauer government outlawed the West Ger- 








man Communist Party, and the Satellite press responded 
with a barrage of hostile attacks. In a commentary on 
October 25, Rabotnichesko Delo (Sofia), declared: “The 
question of elections has again been raised. How can the 
German people freely express their desire for unification 
. .. when the most democratic party of all, the Communist 
Party, has been banned? It is evident that today no con- 
ditions exist in West Germany for free elections.” 

After the Hungarian Revolt and the peaceful revolution 
in Poland, the likelihood of Moscow’s risking free elections 
was even more remote; trouble within the East German 
Communist Party, unrest in the Satellites in general, and 
the free world’s condemnation of the suppression of Hun- 
garian sovereign rights made it indubitably clear that, in 


the event of such elections, the Communists would suffer 
utter defeat. 


While the Communists have continued to speak of 
“friendship” with West Germany, they have also continued 
to insist that the problem of German unification is “linked 
with the problem of disarmament” and have bitterly de- 
nounced Bonn’s participation in Western defense alliances. 
The theme of “West German militarism” has, of course, 
been standard in all Soviet postwar propaganda; lately, 
however, great emphasis has also been placed on the dang- 
ers of West Germany’s economic revival and participation 
in West European integration schemes. In his speech to 
the Supreme Soviet, Shepilov warned about an upsurge of 
West German “imperialism” : 


“West Germany has already outstripped Britain, let 
alone France, in . . . the production of iron and steel and 
has become the second largest producer in the capitalist 
world. She ranks third in coal. Now West Germany in- 
tends replacing Britain as the world’s second largest ex- 
porter. . . . Consequently the German Federal Republic 


has already become a strong and dangerous rival of Britain 
and France. 


“It is impossible not to see that the rulers of Britain and 
France are helping to strengthen West Germany at their 
own expense. It is common knowledge that they support 
the plan for a so-called common market for Western 
Europe. .. . There is no doubt that should such a ‘common 
market’ be established, it would be dominated by West 
Germany... . 


“Furthermore, the governments of Britain and France 
are preparing to implement the American plan for the 
establishment of the so-called European atomic energy 
society—Euratom. In this case, too, they are playing into 
the hands of West German imperialism which intends to 
dominate, through Euratom, the generation of atomic 
energy in Western Europe . . . and the manufacture of 
nuclear weapons. 

“Under these circumstances, the broad masses of Britain 
and France cannot but feel alarmed at the rapid consoli- 
dation of West German militarism. It is known that Gen- 
eral Speidel was recently appointed Commander of 
NATO's land forces in the central zone of Europe. Thus 
it has come to the point where former Nazi generals are 
to command British and French soldiers in the North 
Atlantic Bloc.” 


Soviet fears of West European economic integration have 
provoked a number of Satellite attacks describing the “alli- 
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ance” between US and West German monopolies. This 
“alliance,” as the US “alliance” with Israel in the Middle 
East, is supposedly intended to further US plans for world 
domination and for destroying the power of Britain and 
France. Thus, Rabotnichesko Delo (Sofia), January 29, 
insisted that West European economic cooperation will be 
a “unification of capitalist States with opposing interests” 
and that the “removal of customs restrictions will be of no 
benefit to weak industrial States but to . 
capitalist-monopolists.” 


“What makes the capitalist 
despite bitter experience 


. . West German 


bourgeoisie in France, 
approve] this policy? The 
main reason is that the French are ready to stake every- 
thing in their efforts to secure further domination of the 
colonies. 

“Recently, English capitalist circles showed great interest 
in West European cooperation. . . . This indicates that the 
defeats which British imperialism suffered in the Near 
East have forced them to pay more attention to the 
European market. 

As for the US}, a Western Europe which the West 

monopolists hold by the throat will much 
more easily serve US imperialist policy. . . . Undoubtedly, 
the masses of people in Western Europe will decisively de- 
clare themselves against new attempts at economic enslave- 
ment 


German 


by American and West German monopolists.” 


Despite this aspect of their propaganda, the Communists 
have continued to make various proposals to the West 
German government for the expansion of trade and cul- 
tural cooperation. These proposals were contained in a 
Soviet note to the Bonn government on February 5. The 
Soviet radio, March 3, expressed satisfaction with Ade- 
nauer’s reply on this subject, but criticized him for de- 
manding “liberation” of the German Democratic Republic, 
for permitting West German participation in NATO, and 
for ignoring Soviet proposals concerning a limited zone of 
disarmament for Germany (see disarmament section). “‘As 
for the claims of the West German authorities regarding 
repatriation of German citizens in the USSR,” Radio Mos- 
cow continued, “the repatriation of German prisoners of 
war has already been completed 
number of persons of German origin live in the USSR, 
but they are not German citizens but citizens of the Soviet 
Union who were born and have lived on Soviet territory. 
Any talk about the repatriation of such persons to West 
Germany is pointless and out of place.” 


Oder-Neisse Frontier 


In Poland, where the Communists recently have shown 
interest in establishing diplomatic relations with Bonn, the 
official press has published a number of articles on the 
necessity of obtaining guarantees that the Oder-Neisse 
frontier will be accepted as the permanent boundary be- 
tween Germany and Poland. The Gomulka government 
has repeatedly used the threat of West German “revision- 
ism’ as a reason for reaffirming Poland’s “alliance” with 
the USSR and for allowing Soviet troops to be stationed 
on Polish territory. Should the West German government 
agree to the Oder-Neisse frontier, the USSR would un- 


tS 
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doubtedly lose one of its chief propaganda weapons in as- 
suring the “allegiance” of the Polish nation. 

An article in Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw), February 16, 
clearly indicated Poland’s desires to come to an agreement 
with Bonn. The paper criticized the West German daily, 
Die Welt, for stating that the Poles and the Chinese had 
given evidence of being unfriendly. “It is difficult to see,” 
Trybuna Ludu said, “what unfriendly manifestations . 
Die Welt has in mind. . . . Neither we nor our Chinese 
friends have induced Minister of Foreign Affairs von 
Brentano to make outright anti-Polish, revisionist state- 
ments . . . during the recent Bundestag debate. Neither we 
nor our Chinese friends, who always were as one with us 
on the question of German militarism and the permanent 
character of the frontier on the Oder-Neisse, have pre- 
vented Minister von Brentano from stating or even men- 
tioning during the Bundestag debate the need and possi- 
bility of normalizing relations bteween the German Federal 
Republic and Poland.” 





On March 1, Trybuna Ludu accused Minister von Bren- 
tano of composing a “beautiful mosaic” on the subject of 
diplomatic relations between Poland and the German Fed- 
eral Republic: “Mr. von Brentano is never against— 
heaven forbid—he is always ‘in favor of.’ But there is 
always some sort of stipulation attached to his statements. 
Mr. von Brentano’s tactics are quite clear: he prefers sev- 
eral evasive answers to one clear and precise answer.” 

On the other hand, Radio Warsaw, March 20, expressed 
satisfaction with recent discussions on the Oder-Neisse fron- 
tier in the West German paper Neue Rheinische Zeitung 
(the paper allegedly concluded its discussions by stating, 
“we must combat the view that only a divided Germany 
constitutes a guarantee of Poland’s security, we must not 
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“Grandeur and Decline”—left, US; right, Britain. Comment is 
that, as a result of the invasion of Egypt, England became de- 
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capitulate to the fanaticism of revisionists, and the sooner 
negotiations with Poland begin, the better”) and stated 
that even though the editors referred to some “eventual 
correction” of the frontier, it was apparent that West Ger- 
man circles were adopting a more realistic stand. “Further 
progress in this evolution of views will undoubtedly con- 
tribute to the normalization of relations between Poland 
and the German Federal Republic.” 


Disarmament 
a BULK of Soviet propaganda is dedicated to the 


crucial question of disarmament. It is the Commu- 


nists’ contention that failure of the Big Powers to reach 
agreement on this question is not the fault of the USSR, 
which has offered various solutions, but of the West, which 
is speaking in generalities and creating a fuss over technical 
details so as to delay settlement and increase its own stock- 
piles of atomic and nuclear weapons. Although the Soviets 
have offered some concessions on various aspects of the 
problem, these have consistently fallen short of terms set 
by the West for close international inspection of war pro- 
duction, and the Soviets have refused to allow UN control 
commissions the right freely to survey their territory. 

In their disarmament proposals of November 17, 1956, 
the Soviets stated vaguely that the international control 
agency shall effect control, including inspection on a per- 
manent basis “to a degree necessary to insure fulfillment 
of the convention by all States. The functions of the con- 
trol agency shall be enlarged in accordance with the imple- 
mentation of State measures envisaged by the convention.” 


The Soviets conceded that “to prevent surprise attack,” 


international control agencies should be established at 
“large ports, railroad junctions, motor roads and airfields 
in territories of all the States concerned.” They also agreed 
to aerial inspection in the areas of Europe “where the bulk 
of the armed forces of the North Atlantic bloc and the 
Warsaw Pact countries are stationed, to a depth of 800 


Comment: “In the so-called Eisenhower Doctrine there is mention, 
among other things, of US defense of Islam.” 
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kilometers from the eastern borders of the NATO forces and 
the western the forces of the Pact 
countries.” 


borders of Warsaw 

On other matters, the Soviet proposals were more spe- 
cific: they called for a reduction of the armed forces of the 
Four Powers, a reduction of armaments, and prohibition 
of the use and manufacture of nuclear and atomic weapons. 
The Soviets also proposed that a zone of limitation and in- 
spection of armaments be established in Germany (both 
East and West) and bordering countries; this would involve 
prohibition of atomic and hydrogen weapons in the area as 
well as prohibition of atomic military units. “The hope is 
expressed that pending agreement on the question of the 
zone, the Four Powers having forces stationed in Germany 
will immediately take measures to reduce these forces to a 
size which each of these powers will determine at its dis- 
cretion.” 

Former Foreign Minister Shepilov summed up Soviet 
disarmament proposals in his speech to the Supreme Soviet, 
and decried the US stand that it is necessary first to reach 
agreement on armaments control: 

“The need for 
forces of 


reasonable and effective 
universally acknowledged. 


establishing 


inspection is now 


Granted good will, it would be an easy thing to reach 
agreement on that. Therefore, the usual American argu- 
ment that first it is necessary to agree on control and only 
after that tackle disarmament becomes more and more un- 
convincing and an ever greater number of people are be- 
ginning to realize that leading US circles do not want to 
reach agreement with other States on the banning of 
nuclear weapons. . . . The Soviet proposals call for the 
destruction of existing stocks of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs and for the establishment of conditions precluding 
the possibility of producing them in the future; the US 
government refuses to accept this. . . . Moreover . . . the 
Soviet Union proposes to discontinue nuclear weapon tests; 
the US government refuses to agree to that as well. 

“Matters stand no better with regard to the US position 
on reducing conventional armaments. It opposes any sub- 
stantial reduction of armed forces until outstanding inter- 
national problems, including the German problem, are 
solved. But such an approach signifies that the entire 
disarmament problem is being pushed into a blind alley, 
inasmuch as a radical reduction of the armed forces of 
the Great Powers would constitute a substantial pre- 
requisite for the settlement of fundamental political prob- 
lems now dividing the world.” 


Good Intentions 


Budapest is a city of rubble and bitter jokes. The rubble is gathered in great 
heaps of shattered masonry and shards of broken glass. On one of these piles some- 
one has affixed a hand-lettered placard reading: The Next Five Year Plan. Among 
the jokes now current in the city is one which recounts the meeting of two friends 
in a blasted central square. They shake hands silently, and in glum silence look 
about them at the battered buildings, the torn tram-line rails, the aspect of a city 
after a siege. Finally, one of them bursts into a radiant smile. “Really, you know,” 


he says, “Hungary is lucky.” 


“Lucky?” the other cries. “Are you crazy?” 


“Why, just think,” the first replies. “The Russians came as friends. Think what 


they would have done if they came as enemies.” 





Letters 
to the 
Editor 


An analysis of what the people of Eastern Europe can and 
cannot write in complaints to the press. The article points 
up the difference between the relaxed censorship in Poland 


and the rigid control exercised in other orbit countries. 


5 Stee to the editor often comprise some of the most 

colorful reading in the contemporary Western press. 
The human interest provided by the individual’s forthright 
public expression of his private attitude towards events and 
the world about him-—his anger, pleasure, bewilderment or 
annoyance resulting from a law, policy, statement or con- 
dition—indubitably ranks as entertainment, but is far 
more than mere entertainment. In their unrestrained 
frankness, the letters are a privilege and function of de- 
mocracy; they constitute a forum of national opinion and 
represent the citizen’s rightful claim to exert his personal 
influence over the world in which he lives. 

By comparison, letters to editors in Soviet-dominated 
Europe are pale and stereotyped: censorship and fear 
have muted the voice of the people, and what interest 
these letters has lies not in a clash of outspoken opinion on 
a variety of subjects, but largely in what remains unsaid 
and can be conveyed only between the lines. 

For the Communists, the individual's private attitude is 
acceptable only insofar as it conforms to official policy; 
indeed, in many fields the citizen is not entitled to any 
opinion. Until recently, the press and letters to the press 
could contain no criticism of foreign or domestic policy, 
no hint of disapproval of this or that leader, organization, 
program or goal. From the Party viewpoint, the letters 
have a specific and limited function—to support the new 
order and to further its success. 

Because of this, letters of complaint are at no time per- 
mitted to come to grips with fundamentals, since the citizen 
is on no occasion allowed to question the structure of over- 
all plans. Complaints (whether genuine or regime-planted 
items) are tolerated for two purposes: to give to the citi- 
zen the illusion of influence and an outlet for his frus- 
tration, and, secondly, to help remove “technical” short- 
comings on the local level and thereby perfect the Com- 
munist machine. Very often, of course, these shortcomings 
are unavoidable because they are intrinsic in Communist 
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“Sit down, comrade, I can’t see a thing!” 


“I am sitting down. . 


. What can I do if they sell two tickets 
for the same seat?” 


Urzica (Bucharest), October 31, 1956 


planning, but this fact is neither acknowledged by the lead- 
ership nor discussed by the people, who have little alterna- 
tive but to hope desperately for change. 

Furthermore, all the letters of complaint carefully 
censored so that they contain no implication of disgust 
or disillusion with the system itself. While the reader 
doubtedly censors himself, knowing the price he would 
have to pay for a slip of the pen, the Communist Parties 
have a complicated apparatus to ensure that no 
opposition appears in the press. 


are 


un- 


hint of 
The editors-in-chief of 
the main metropolitan papers are usually members of on: 
of the highest Party organs, and the majority of the stafl 
is under strict Party discipline. Further, in most of these 
countries, the Central Committee has 
watchdog sub-commitee in charge of the press. 


Party’s a spec ial 
I he dec i. 
sion as to what is or is not to be printed is therefore made 
at all times within the highest echelons of the Party, either 
directly in the case of the main metropolitan papers, or in- 
directly—through reproductions of editorials and directives 


on the latest line In those coun- 


in the provincial press. 
tries where outspoken criticism has persistently or occa- 
sionally Poland and Hungary the 
complaints are either expressions of disunity in the highest 
reaches of the Party or the result of the latest twist in the 
official Party line. 


appeared (notably 


Despite the post-Stalinist trend towards political relaxa- 


tion in the orbit, the readers’ letters—except in Poland 

“Liberalization” has 
permitted a somewhat greater degree of frankness than 
hitherto, but only in Poland do the letters speak bluntly 
of political injustices and economic ills. Whether blunt or 
cautious, however, the letters do describe important as- 
pects of reality and, taken as a whole, they provide a fairly 


accurate guide to East European life. 


have changed little in recent times. 


The letters are perhaps most revealing in their descrip- 
tion of the innumerable daily inconveniences plaguing the 
average citizen. These hardships are largely the result of 








overcentralization and bureaucracy, discrimination against 
private handicraftsmen, and heavy industrialization at the 
expense of consumer production—that is, of policies which 
the Communists have deliberately pursued to attain their 
goals. Though the regimes say they are now planning 
to attenuate some of these policies so as to give greater con- 
sideration to consumer needs, the average citizen in East- 
ern Europe continues to live in a world almost totally lack- 
ing in material comforts. 


Daily Hardships 


UERULOUsS letters citing shortages of basic commodities, 
Q and items such as buttons, pins, tools, etc., have long 
been common throughout the orbit and constitute a major 
form of letting off steam. In the past decade the Commu- 
nist economic planners have done little to make life en- 
durable for the average citizen and, prevented from attack- 
ing the root of the problem—heavy industrialization—the 
citizen has been limited in his criticism to exposing spe- 
cific lacks. While the Communists have accepted and en- 
couraged such complaints in the interests of improving the 
local supply network, it is clear that any substantial im- 
provement depends not on local improvements but on a 
complete reorganization of the economic plan. Thus, such 
letters as the two which appeared in Scinteia (Bucharest 
August 15, 1956, are unlikely to bring any immediate or 
permanent results. In one of the letters a mother bewailed 
the fact that she was unable to find the proper type of 
socks for her child. In the second, a correspondent claimed 
that pharmaceutical products were in such short supply 
in his village that local residents had to travel miles for 
an aspirin. 

Complaints about the shortage of consumer goods are 
often accompanied by complaints about the poor quality 
of consumer products. Like the letters on shortages, the 
letters on slipshod workmanship state merely the facts, 
without analyzing the underlying cause. While the Com- 
munists have assumed that expression of such grievances 
will have the effect of warnings, the readers themselves 
have pointed out that the warnings have had only tempo- 
rary results. The real source of poor quality work—not 
mentioned by Communist officials or readers—is the fact 
that the worker is constantly forced to produce against time 
in order to fulfill his high production norm. Overworked 
and poorly paid, he is able to make ends meet only by 
fulfillment and overfulfillment of this norm, and because 
of this he has become indifferent to his craft and to all 
production standards except that of quantity. A letter in 
Rude Pravo (Prague), September 21, described a blatant 
manifestation of this demoralization. Written by an old 
lady who had come to Prague to complain about the in- 
ferior quality of bread, it states: “It [the bread] improves 
for a certain time, but then after a while you can again 
find a nail in it or discover that it hasn’t been baked well 
enough.” A similar letter appeared in the February 24, 
1955 issue of Scinteia (Bucharest 


On February 18, I bought a loaf of bread at 
Center No. 687 on Kalinin Blvd. ... I cut a slice and 
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started to chew it when suddenly . . . I felt a sharp pain 
in my mouth. The steel wire herewith enclosed . . . baked 
by the Gheorghe Doja bread factory . broke one of 
my teeth. . . . Naturally, I went to the above-mentioned 
distribution center, but I was told that my experience 
was a mere trifle compared with that of other people. ~ 
According to the man in charge . . . other customers had 
found in their bread paper balls tied with a string, cleats, 
and even pieces of broken glass. . . . I should like to ask 
the comrades working at the Gheorghe Doja bakery how 
they would feel if, after biting into a slice of bread, they 
lost their teeth without warning . . . . What would they 
say if their child swallowed nails baked in bread and 
wound up on the operating table? . . . Both those who 
knead bread and those who knead the problems of our 
food industry should think these questions over. Because 


we, the consumers, would rather not have bread with ‘sur- 
prises.” ” 


Aside from an appalling degree of negligence, caused by 
high norms and workers’ resistance, the East European con- 
sumer is confronted with ludicrous mishaps in planning in 
the so-called planned economy. Lack of coordination among 
various industrial branches, the priority given to the needs 
of heavy industry, and the inertia prevalent among the 
oversized administration are some of the factors which 
have given rise to Communist inefficiency and waste, pro- 
voking letters such as the following, printed in Vecherni 
Novini (Sofia), July 17, 1955: “Lately the stores have be- 
gun to sell automatic pens. It is difficult, however, to find 
a specialist to fill them. Is it possible to sell fillers along 
with the pens?” 

With goods in short supply and with virtually no com- 
petition on the domestic market, both producers and retail- 
ers in Communist Europe have long disregarded consumers’ 
complaints. While the Communist leaders have repeatedly 
bemoaned shoddy production and the staggering losses due 
to rejects, the system they have created has made it impos- 
sible to pinpoint responsibility, particularly since the ma- 
jor concern of every worker, manager and tradesman is how 
to survive without getting hurt. “Passing the buck” is 
therefore a normal reaction. A letter in the former Trade 
Union paper Nepszava (Budapest), March 2, 1956, de- 
scribed this collusion with its frustrating camouflage of red 
tape. Written shortly after the Soviet Party Congress, when 
the Communists embarked on a campaign for decentraliza- 
tion, the letter differs from earlier ones of this type in that 
it directly blames the bureaucracy for inefficiency, instead of 
leaving the source of guilt unnamed: 

“Not long ago I bought a floor polisher for 1,500 forint. 
Three weeks after I started to use it all three wheels were 
out of commission. I had a six months’ guarantee so I 
took the machine back to the .. . store. I was taken aback 
with the reply: ‘It’s no business of ours.’ I was told to 
take it back to the factory. ‘I did not buy it from the 
factory, I contended, ‘but from you.’ ‘We are sorry,’ they 
said, ‘it is no business of ours.’ . . . I thought: until we can 
put an end to this stubborn bureaucracy couldn’t we manu- 
facture floor polishers that can be used?” 


Much inconvenience is also caused by the erratic and 
unsatisfactory distribution of supplies. Bureaucracy and ir- 
responsibility in the trade network led two irate readers 





Title: The Hard School of an Honest Citizen. 
“He stands on line . . 
. enjoys a ride on the streetcar.” 


Caption: (From top left to bottom right) : 
lives in a typical apartment . . 


. takes advantage of social services [sign reads “Dry Cleaning”] .. . 


Szpilki (Warsaw), December 30, 1956 





to complain in Rude Pravo (Prague), September 21, 1956, 
that several stores in their community had been closed and 
that the ones which remained open did not carry products 
available in other parts of the country: “Who is to blame? 
The stores in our district belong under twelve different 
enterprise managements located in other cities. The man- 
agers do not [have to] buy in our town and perhaps that is 
why they are not concerned with our supplies.” 


Housing 


= acute housing shortage in Eastern Europe has fur- 

ther complicated the life of the average citizen. With 
large families crowded into constricted areas—too often 
cellars and ruins—and with modern facilities the privilege 
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of the favored few, the working man’s home is far less his 
castle than a source of discomfort, unhappiness and worry. 
Although the regimes have promised to increase housing 
construction in the next few years, they have permitted 
virtually no discussion of the shortage in letters to the 
press. With the exception of Poland, the Communist gov- 
ernments have limited complaints about housing to charges 
of negligence and poor repairs; the citizen is allowed 
object to inconveniences which easily could have been 
avoided, but he is not allowed to call Communist planning 
into question 


to 


to object to the large-scale construction of 
huge factories and “cultural” monuments and the neglect 
of workers’ living quarters. 
Rude Pravo (Prague 1956, is typical of many 
dealing with housing in the Communist press: 


Che following letter, printed in 
January 3, 








“Last April I discovered that water was leaking from the 
roof of my apartment house 
the 


By now the walls are soaked, 
Although the apartment com- 
munal enterprise immediately reported the need for repairs 
to the District Construction Enterprise in Varnsdorf, the 
repairs will not be made until spring 


even in apartments 


... There are many 


such cases here in the border area; because small ,repairs 


are neglected, houses are deteriorating rapidly and State 


property is being destroyed.” 


Another letter, printed in the Bulgarian youth paper 
Narodna Mladezh (Sofia), March 2, 


case official indifference 


1956, described a 
to needs. 


Probably printed for the purpose of showing how mana- 


typical of human 
gerial negligence has contributed to labor absenteeism and 
low productivity, the letter provides insight into the living 
conditions which prevail in factory towns and construction 


sites throughout Communist Europe: 


“Heating is a serious problem for the students of the 
School for No. 76, Kolarovgrad. 
[he steam pipes in the bedrooms are frozen, the windows 
The 


students sleep with only two blankets. No wonder that the 


Labor Reserves, 


are covered with ice and there is frost in the corners. 


doctor reported for one day 48 cases of students with 
colds.” 
Nepszava (Budapest), March 30, 1956, printed a letter 


which, with unusual frankness, disclosed how Communist 





“Just a minute, dear, let me close the cupboard . . .” 


Urzica ( Bucharest), December 15, 1956 
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“The Central brick factories in Molitorovy produce tiles for roofs 
in such slipshod fashion that, for instance, almost all of the tiles 
used on apartment houses in Litomerice and Terezin sprang a 


leak, and a number of them fell apart.” Caption: “Suggestion for 
Improvement.” 


Dikobraz (Prague), November 29, 1956 





economic planning had sacrificed human welfare in the 
forced drive for greater output: 


“The Subterranean Construction 
moved to the vicinity of our mine. 


No. 3, 
They built ware- 
houses, offices and even workers’ quarters. They forgot, 
however, to provide comfortable homes and recreation 
facilities for the people living there. They have two bath- 
rooms with showers, but neither can be used. 
ation is the same with toilets. 


Enterprise, 


The situ- 
The sheets have not been 
changed for three months, and it seems that they will not 
be changed. Thirty or forty young people live in these 
quarters. They would like to live a more cultured life, 
but this is impossible.” 


"The Civilized Life'' 


soe living conditions, particularly in rural areas, 

and the Communists’ disregard for the individual’s 
health and welfare have caused society to place a low pre- 
mium on human life and have encouraged crude manners 
and mores. Two recent letters in the Bulgarian press give 
shocking evidence of this brutalized outlook in descriptions 
of the callous and inept treatment accorded the ill. One 
letter, printed in Zemedelske Zname (Sofia), August 27, 
1955, complained about conditions in a county hospital: 
“The surgical department is in particularly bad shape. 
Some of the doctors did not perform their duties properly 
and permitted gangrene to develop in the wounded leg of a 
three-year old boy so that it had to be amputated.” The sec- 
ond letter, which appeared in the same newspaper on 
March 22, 1956, stated: 

“Our sanatorium for tuberculosis of the joints and bones 
is located near the Iskar River. Conditions there . . 
not good. . . . Dirty bandages and other materials . . . are 


strewn on the floor. There is a very unpleasant odor. . . . 
The latrines... 


. are 
are near the road, the air is polluted and 
may be the source of epidemic s.” 


A rather unusual letter, described by Radio Gdansk, 
February 9, 1957, provided insight into one of the major 








“Because the Ministry of Internal Trade had planned for only one 
winter coat for every five children aged 2 to 14... there is now a 
shortage of children’s coats.” 

“Siamese quintuplets?” 

“No, local mismanagement.” 


Dikobraz (Prague), January 10, 1957 





causes of Polish prostitution, an occupation in which some 
230,000 persons (according to the commentator 
gaged. “We have 
describes how she 
difficult economic 
into the streets.” 

A letter in the October 1, 1955 issue of Trud (Sofia) 
described another aspect of callousness in the area. The 
writer complained that a Soviet film was scheduled to be 
shown in Toplograd at eight in the evening but that at ten 
o'clock the audience was still waiting for the film to begin: 
“Then it was announced that the film would not be run. 
We want to know why the public was forced to wait two 
hours before being informed of this.” 

Further insight into current disregard for the simplest 
of amenities was provided by the Secretary-General of the 
Bulgarian Writers’ Union, Christo Radevski, who described 
author Pavel Vezhinov’s unpleasant experiences when he 
was sent to a small town to give a talk on his novel, ‘““The 
Dry Plains.” In a letter printed in Otechestven Front 
(Sofia), January 10, 1956, Radevski wrote: 


“He [Vezhinov} arrived in Pavlikeni after midnight but 
no room was reserved for him at the hotel. 
took him to a room with a few beds—all occupied—woke 
one of the men sleeping in his clothes . . . and told him 
to sleep on the floor. Vezhinov refused to take the bed and 
went to the police station, hoping at least for a warm 
place, but he was refused. He then went to the hospital, 
but was also rejected. He returned to the station, tired and 
frozen, and took the train back to Sofia.” 


are en- 
received a letter from a prostitute. She 
lost her father and how, as a result of 
conditions, her mother asked her to go 


The owner 


The Workers Speak Out 


Awe the above letters reveal many an unhappy 

condition, taken as a whole, they must be considered 
as understatements. With the exception of Poland, where 
criticism has been allowed to flourish, outspoken repudia- 
tion of the evils of the Communist system still is rare. In 
Czechoslovakia, for example, the regime has kept a tight 
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rein, and while ferment has not been suppressed entirely 
(notably in student and writers’ circles), only in one or two 
instances has the ordinary citizen been allowed to have his 
say. Smena (Bratislava), May 31, 1956, printed an anony- 
mous letter which was unique in the Party press. It said: 

“Comrade Vdoviak: I heard you praised on the radio 

for your pledge to fulfill the Second Five Year Plan in 
twenty months. The rest of the workers do not 
What have done? 
In the first place, because of your foolishness, the already 
high norms . 


approve 


your ridiculous and insan« 


plan you 
. will be increased even further; secondly, 
sort of whip used against other workers; 
thirdly, not every person is as handy or inventive as you 


you are some 
and those less well-endowed have to starve to death 
because their wages are not adequate to provide for 
themselves At the 


work 


and their families time, the 


like Vdoviak and 


Same 


authorities point to you and say 
If not, 


you will earn enough. drop dead.’ 


In Poland, on the other hand, the veritable torrent of re- 
cent letters condemning injustices under 
Communist regime makes selection difficult. One of the 
most pathetic appeared in the Trade Union paper Glos 
Pracy (Warsaw), September 19, 1956; it was originally 
sent to the Central Council of Trade Unions on June 20, 
and although the Poznan riots eight days later should have 


economic the 


provided ample warning to Party bureaucrats, the letter 
had not been acted on by mid-September: 
“Since July 1, 1949, I have been working as a 
charwoman in the Deblin Electric Power Plant. I 


clean nine rooms and the stairs leading to the first floor. 





Legend explains that the Sighet cooperative has been selling enor- 
mously long stockings. A poem underneath this picture explains 
that the stockings are of the “spaghetti variety.” 


Urzica (Bucharest), November 20, 1956 








rocrny oddania izb do uzytku w pierwszym potroczu br. zostat wykonany tylko w 26%. . 


— Wam tez obiecano mieszkanie w drugim kwartale? 





Legend explains that, in the first half of 1956, the plan for placing people in rooms was fulfilled by only 26 percent. 
“Were you also promised an apartment in the second quarter of the year?” 


Szpilki (Warsaw), August 19, 1956 





Until May of last year, my wages were 370 zloty plus 


lons there was a faction advocating drastic change and that 
family allowances for two daughters (one is ill and that 


this faction was not only warring with “conservative” Party 
makes for additional expenses). I also have to support my 


2 . leaders but was furthering its own program by sponsoring 
old mother who is 67 years old. My circumstances ar 


es eee Brae sperscng teat popular demands for a more radical policy shift than the 
very difficult and therefore I was overjoyed when 1eare > Ra ie va = . 

ire Siegmeypsice- permeameter Party had thus far offic ially proposed. One of the wane 
a ihe 5 de BOG Cnn Eaitee contehes Uhek toes cits outspoken letters of this type was broadcast by Wave 49 
o be icreaset mory. ‘ certz < - ; ° ° ° . 
ation would improve, that I would be able to buy better a program concerned largely with answering listeners’ let- 
food and some clothes and also to go toa doc tor bec ause vers on September 16. The letter ts only bluntly e- 
my health is very bad. But on June 15, I heard that in- cized past Communist policies but also implied that the 


stead of 500 zloty 1 was to get 6U zloty. When I asked 
why, they replied that I had lost my status, my family al- 


lowance and the usual relief payment for electric power. 


Party's new program for improving the living standard did 
not involve sufficient change: 


“We have already spent eleven years working for a bet- 


What am I to do now with my mother and two children? ter future. Owing to this activity, changes are noticeable in 


Four people are going to starve.” the economic structure of our country. Everything is tak- 

: f — ing form . . . and growing; we have rebuilt from ruins 
The Polish people’s skepticism about the future was ex- and built thousands of new factories; production has in- 
creased to an incredible degree; labor productivity has in- 
creased. All of us were happy about this, because we sup- 
posed that our living standard would also rise. [We find, 
however] that it is constantly falling as if it were be- 


pressed in many letters printed in the period between the 
Soviet Party Congress in February 1956 and Wladyslaw 
Gomulka’s return to power in October. The very fact of 
their appearance suggested that within upper Party eche- 
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witched. For eleven years we toiled . . . in the hope that 
things would become better. In the twelfth year . . . the 
situation has deteriorated so that it is impossible to bear 
it any longer. Why is this so? Who is to blame? 

“You will tell me to read through the latest instructions 
and resolutions of the [Seventh CC Plenum held in July). 
. .. I read them several times . . . from beginning to end. 
. . . But all this fails to convince me. . . . Lack of faith 
has become so deeply rooted in our community that it 
now will be difficult to uproot. For how can you believe, 
when for eleven years there was nothing but . . . empty 
words. Experience has shown that the interests of the 
workers were taken into consideration only insofar as they 
were considered an indispensable factor . . . in the fulfill- 
ment of plans. 

“Depriving the working class of the right to demand 
better living and working conditions has undermined its 
trust and faith in various programs and in the Party. Party 
activity . . . created ...a gulf between the Party and 
the working class. The nation began to elude and ignore 
all regulations. Waste and idleness, hooliganism and theft 
of public property began to flourish. And when the point 
was reached when life became unbearable-—there came 
the thaw. 


“The question arises: what has actually changed? Be- 





“They haven't yet received their antenna, so he is sacrificing him- 





fore I was a citizen of my country without the right to oclf for his children's seke.” : s aia 
speak; at present I can speak but I have no rights. Dikobraz (Prague), November 29, 1956 

“The Party has now presented a new program, a new ‘e-3 : 
Five Year Plan. We have to listen to new . . . slogans. . . monolithic Party unity and control, and the changed posi- 


and still there is the same poverty as before. Is it possible 
to believe in the practicability of the proposed plan after 
the disappointment of past years?.... 


“As a result of the [recent] wage reform I lose about 


tion of Party officials in the post-Congress period. Written 
by the Secretary of the Party organization in Warsaw’s 
Swierczewski factory, the letter stated: 


: “You, comrades, certainly know very well that it was 
400 zloty per month because formerly I received a bonus i : ear , 
F *, : easier for us to work a few years ago. Despite the fact that 
for completing the plan. . . . Haven’t I the right to doubt ; ' ay es 
ss - 9 " a then we were not as progressive as we are now. Yet it 
the present program on the basis of this? For if, accord- Be ne ; ; ; : 
. ‘ : was easier. Somehow the people listened to us more at- 
ing to the announcement made at the Plenum, I am to ae : a 3 ; 
S. es : tentively. We were able to find a common language with 
receive a 30 percent rise in wages at the end of the Five i : ; 
: : : the workers more often than we do now. I don’t mean to 
Year Plan, I shall then only be earning as much as I did aR ; : 
; : say that before we worked better. . . . On the contrary. 
before the reform. Where then, is the change for the . ; : ae ; ; 
: At present, the effort of the Party organization, Secretaries 
better? “ehhlgs : “Sear . . 
and all Party activists is two or three times greater... . 
The chaos produced bv the thaw and the split within top This doesn’t help much, however, because the number of 
Party circles found expression also in letters describing the Party activists grows smaller and smaller. It often happens 
: ss ’ dicated people who ade ‘ acrifices r 
dilemma, of Party activists who were torn between pres- that de lic ated people who made many sac rifices now 
te el . wave their hands and say: I am thoroughly disgusted with 
sures from below and hesitation and conflicting views from ; ao. 
. : . : it all. Why is this so? 
above. One of these letters, published in Trybuna Wolnosci ee Bec sie bis 
> : It is because they have ceased to believe in what we 
(Warsaw), August 12, 1956, described the breakdown of say to them. In this way, their enthusiasm has vanished 
along with their faith... . 
“But how can things change for the better? 
Evolutia mijloacelor de torturs “ T : : 
Recently Trybuna Ludu published an article on work- 
ing conditions in Czechoslovakia’s Swit factory. . . . You 


can’t imagine how many workers [who read the article 
came to the Committee of their own free will—perhaps 
thirty in all—to say: Comrades, it is you who govern, it 
is the Party which governs, so look and see how well 
people live there. Why not organize a factory like that as 
an experiment? What risk would we be taking? None. 
Give us such a factory and you will see that not one piece 
of steel will be wasted. There will be no rejects, no losses, 
no superfluous production. 





Sache Metheds of T s “I repeat: this is what the workers themselves say. I 

“Evolution in Methods of Torture have no answer to it. When I turn to the Warsaw Com- 

Left to Right: “The stocks . . . Water . . . and the ‘Bucharest’ : ; ; te re 

brand of — blade.” mittee everybody there shrugs his shoulders and that is the 
Urzica (Bucharest), October 15, 1956 end of it. This is how our work looks today. 
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“I should like to mention one thing more. I don’t know 
about conditions in other factories, but I must say that 
now, after the Twentieth Congress, it is much more diffi- 
cult to administer our factory. Why? Because there is no 
order. Of course . . . if workers saw that concrete changes 
were taking place perhaps the chaos would be less. How- 
ever, at present, the word ‘democracy’ is not expressed 
in facts.” 


Elsewhere in the orbit, where liberalization has either 
not been granted or is narrowly controlled, the problems of 
Party organization are dealt with in the press as superfi- 
cially as before. A recent letter in Romania, for example, 
discussed the role of Party activists who now, as in 1953, 
are supposed to indoctrinate an apathetic and silently mis- 
erable population. Without discussing the real reasons for 
this apathy or the fact that rank-and-file Party members 
are forced to work in isolation and lack initiative, courage 
and enthusiasm, the letter complains feebly that, due to 
bureaucratic inertia, responsibility in the Party has fallen 
into the hands of the energetic few, who are charged with 
insurmountable tasks. 

Some attempts to combat this inertia were made after 
Stalin’s death in 1953, when Party leaders launched a cam- 
paign for collective leadership and mass participation in 
Party life. As the letter shows, however, the Romanian 
campaign has been unsuccessful. Written by the Chair- 
man of the Drum Nou craftsmen’s collective in Cluj, and 
published in Scinteia (Bucharest), July 8, 1956, it is similar 
in tone and content to those of earlier years and proves 
that no real improvement can be expected until there are 
basic changes in the realities of everyday life. The writer 
complains that, aside from his post as chairman, he is also 
a member of the city Party committee, the basic committee 
of the collective, the executive committee of the regional 
committee of craftsmen’s collectives, a deputy and member 
of the city people’s council, a member of the Red Cross city 
committee, and a member of the city committee for the 
peace struggle: 


“If this were all, I would not be too unhappy. In that 
case, I would start attending meetings on Monday morning 
and hope to be finished by Saturday night. Perhaps, in 
between meetings, [ could squeeze in some free time for 
the needs of our collective. However, each one of these 

functions carries with it certain responsibilities. . . . 
\s a member of the Red Cross city committee, for in- 
stance, | am responsible for Red Cross activities in eleven 
different enterprises. 


“.. . Some of my comrades tell me with the air of men 
of experience: you just don’t know how to divide your 
work. Maybe they are right. That’s what I told myself. 
Consequently, I drafted a plan of work . . . but it was 
left on paper and my life continued to be a frantic come 
and go.... 


“Meanwhile . . . the tasks to be performed by the Chair- 

man of the Drum Nou collective . . . are not performed. 

. On top of everything else, I am a family man, al- 
though I have been neglecting my family... . 


“Tl am a Communist and because of that I regard all 
these tasks . . . as tasks given me by the Party. But how 
could I see to it that the right Party political line was 
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applied in all these enterprises?. . 
asked the city Party committee to free me from some of 
my obligations. All the members of the bureau and of the 
city Party committee are convinced that it is harmful to 


. . Many a time | have 


work this way. ... There are many capable Party mem- 
bers who could successfully replace me in a few posts 

. and it woud be more sensible if a greater number of 
people would contribute to the leadership of the people’s 
affairs. Despite this, nobody has taken any measures. Why 
does this inertia exist in the Party Committee? Who can 
profit from the fact that all these tasks are assigned to 
only one man who is not capable of carrying them out?” 


Political Taboos 


sores to the editors of Communist publications are 

thus relatively revealing on the subject of specific eco- 
nomic and organizational ills. On political topics, however, 
an almost ominous silence exists. Aside from descriptions 
of incompetence or glaring faults in the bureaucracy, the 
letters give few direct clues to the blatant political injus- 
tices of the system, nor do they touch upon crucial policy 
decisions. Except in the case of Poland, the letters avoid 
mention of Communist tyranny and persecution and tend 
to ignore such vital subjects as Soviet domination, isolation 
from the West and relations with foreign countries. Only 
when the regimes give the go ahead sign for the discussion 
of certain matters—from an “acceptable” viewpoint—do 
the letters even begin to reflect true conditions. 


Lately much has been said in the Satellite press about 
the need to limit the activities of the secret police. In the 
past year, the Communists attempted to do away with the 
stigma of the Stalinist past by paying lip service to the need 
for “legality” in public life—for a responsible judiciary, 
fair trials, and a cessation of terrorism. The necessity for 
this campaign has been made even more urgent by recent 
events. In 1956, there was no mistaking the fact that popu- 
lar hatred of Communism was to a large degree provoked 
and symbolized by hatred of the secret police: how deep 
this resentment went was revealed by the Poznan riots in 
Poland and the recent revolt in Hungary, where the insur- 
gents hunted and put to death members of this loathed 
fraternity. 





Immediately before the revolt and after the dismissal 
of Rakosi, the Hungarian regime permitted the people 
some outlet for their fury in letters to the press. These let- 
ters, however, carefully ignored some of the more unsavory 
aspects of Communist oppression and were far milder in 
tone than the situation warranted. One such letter, printed 
in Nepszava (Budapest), September 16, was addressed to 
the Minister of the Interior. Signed by a certain Jozsef 
Somorjai, it said: 


“Comrade Minister of the Interior: 


“I was witness to an extremely shocking scene last 
Saturday. Shortly after three o’clock in the morning in 
Majakovski Street in Budapest a policeman was accom- 
panying a man in handcuffs. A man in civilian clothes 
was with them—he later turned out to be an assistant 
policeman—and he knocked the man on the head several 
times and even kicked him. I hurried to the police head- 


“Shoes 
ing comes from parcels sent from abroad.] 





quarters in the sixth district. I told the story to the offi- 
cer on duty. ... 


to add 
Saturday morning. 


“Permit me a few more facts about this 
A lieutenant ... at headquarters was 
very indignant when I told him about the above atrocity. 
However, not because of the abusive behavior of the assist- 


ant police officer, but because I protested. . . 


“Comrade Minister of the Interior! I to you not 
only in the matter of punishing these flagrant illegalities, 
but also with a definite request—and I think it is not only 
my request—that a spirit be created in the police which 
supports Party and government efforts to consolidate legal- 
ity, a spirit which does not tolerate inhuman methods and 
which rejects even the semblance of illegality.” 


turn 


women’s and men’s, old and new, fashionable or not—on one of the stands of cheap clothing in Warsaw.” 


The USSR and the West 


B* COMPARISON, the letters in Poland on the same sub- 

ject have been much more virulent, as has been indi- 
cated in earlier issues of With regard to 
other subjects, many of the Polish correspondents continu: 


this magazine. 


to show a considerable degree of caution, although for the 
first time in years they have begun to talk openly about 
matters previously banned. A large proportion of the re- 
cent letters deal with the question of isolation from the 
West and relations with the USSR. In the other Soviet 
bloc countries, virtually no such letters have appeared, al- 
though it is apparent that were they allowed to write freely 
readers would voice similar desires and resentments 





[Most of this cloth- 


Przekroj (Warsaw), December 9, 1956 











The enforced lack of communication with the West de- 
creed by the Communists in the postwar years probably 
was most irritating to intellectuals and professional men 
who relied on the stimulation and information such con- 
tacts would provide. The November 18, 1956 issue of 
Poprostu (which has published some of the most forthright 
letters in the thaw) contained one entitled “Why This 
Chinese Wall?” by a member of the Polish Chamber of 
Foreign Trade, who described some of the unfortunate 
results of isolation: 


“While walking along Nowy Swiat Street on October 
24 . . . I noticed several publications displayed in the 
window of the Press Club [which, along with the Book 
House, is responsible for all purchases of foreign books). 
One of the books, ‘Laws Governing the Nationality of 
Ships,’ aroused my interest. The store clerk told me that 
the book was not in stock but was displayed so that people 
could order it. I was glad to hear this and declared my 
intention of placing an order. They informed me, how- 
ever, that orders for UN publications . . . could be made 
only after six o’clock (at that time it was noon) and that 
they did not know how much it would cost or when it 
would be delivered. This left me speechless. .. . 


“If someone asks me about the present laws regulating 
the nationality of ships I shall say that I don’t know and 
advise him to inquire at the UN. 


“In recent years, I have repeatedly called the attention 
of the Polish Chamber of Foreign Trade to . . . the ever- 
growing professional backwardness of its experts. This 
results from the fact that we are ‘cut off from professional 
literature in foreign languages. In every scientific 
field progress is being made, and he who is unable to keep 
pace with this progress in his own field ceases after a 
time to be an expert. 


“Our domestic production of professional textbooks is 
all right for beginners. Experts, however, don’t look for 
‘popular’ works or ‘introductory information.’ . . . Besides, 
it is enough to look through our professional textbooks to 
see that they abound in glaring errors and show the au- 
thors’ ignorance and . . . lack of knowledge of . . . for- 
eign literature on their subjects. 


“They say that the Book House is now sending special 
delegations or ‘missions’ abroad to ‘investigate the book 
market.’ Of course, this is what foreign currency is for. 
It would be interesting to know who the clever man was 
who invented these visits. Every specialist knows the book 
market in his field quite well. . . . Without leaving his 
own country, he knows how to acquire the necessary for- 
eign books at the lowest possible price. . . . Let the Book 
House retain its monopoly on imports of fashion maga- 
zines . but let us prevent it from interfering in the 


question of supplying our professional men and scientists 
with professional literature.” 


A number of other Polish letters have expressed resent- 
ment of restrictions on travel abroad, of the lies told about 
conditions in the West and of the jamming of foreign 
broadcasts. One recent letter, addressed to the Ministry 
of the Machine Industry and signed by sixty workers from 
the construction department of the Kasprzak radio works 
declared that the nation’s “political maturity” had been 
clearly demonstrated during the Eighth Plenum, when 
Gomulka was installed as Party leader. The letter stated 
that because of this “maturity,” the workers “are of the 
opinion that, under the present circumstances the sum of 
84 million zloty spent annually for personnel and mainte- 
nance of jamming stations can be used for much better 
purposes.” Shortly after this letter was published, jamming 
was stopped. 

Polish letters have also decried the policy of imitating 
the USSR and conveyed the nation’s hatred of Soviet dom- 
ination. A letter in the September 6, 1956, issue of Stolica 
(Warsaw) was a case in point. The writer delivered his 
opinion on plans for the construction of a Warsaw Monu- 
ment which is to be built from popular contributions. He 
stated that in his view, the Monument should honor the 
defenders of Warsaw in 1939 and should not in any way be 
dedicated to Soviet soldiers. “A beautiful monument to So- 
viet soldiers and soldiers from the First Army already stands 
in Praga, and there is a magnificent cemetery in Ochota. 
On the other hand, we have had to wait twelve years before 
we could honor the memory of our compatriots—the de- 
fenders of Warsaw. . . . The monument itself should be in 
harmony with the architecture of old Warsaw . . . and 
should stress all facets of the magnificent attitude of the 
defenders of our capital.” 

The Poles have almost come to take freedom of speech 
for granted. While many of the readers’ letters have in- 
sisted on the need for truth and open discussions, they have 
also pointed out that words alone are not enough. A letter 
in Nowa Kultura (Warsaw), July 1, 1956, praised the re- 
vival of honesty and vigor in the press, but added: “The 
community would like to see deeds follow this great and 
heated argument in the press. It would be very bad if in 
the next ten years we . . . merely discussed things in the 
press—just as we passed over the first ten years in virtual 
silence.” For people living in the other Satellite countries, 
freedom of speech is still an unknown privilege; indeed, 
until the day comes when they are able to express their 
thoughts and needs openly, it is unlikely that they can ex- 
pect any great improvement in their situation, or that their 
letters will have any real effect. 


Cee oe) 
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Current 
Developments 


Area 


Harsh Attacks on Yugoslavia 


Ideological warfare with Yugoslavia was intensified late 
in March by the Moscow statements of Soviet Premier 
Bulganin and Janos Kadar of Hungary. Bulganin’s remarks 
were the first public attack on Yugoslavia by a top Soviet 
leader in recent days; they gained force because they were 
made in support of a vicious diatribe by Kadar and because 
Bulganin had personally signed the declaration of recon- 
ciliation with Tito. Together the pronouncements suggested 
that the Yugoslav regime cannot hope for reconciliation 
with Moscow unless it abandons its position of independ- 
ence and subscribes to “the unbreakable unity of the Social- 
ist camp” and “the leadership of the Soviet Union.” 

The statements were made on the occasion of a Soviet- 
Hungarian friendship rally in the Kremlin Palace on March 
27. Seated on the platform were the Hungarian govern- 
ment and Party delegation headed by Janos Kadar and 
Istvan Dobi, and top Party and government leaders of the 
USSR. Kadar’s remarks on Yugoslavia were preceded by 
the standard explanation of the Hungarian Revolt, expres- 
sions of gratitude to the Soviet Union and a denunciation 
of “so-called national Communism, de-Stalinization or other 
catchwords.” 


. we are filled with regret that certain leaders of 
the League of Yugoslav Communists and the Yugoslav press 
have taken a stand with regard to some important prob- 
lems affecting our Party and country which obliges us to 
raise objections in principle, since we cannot agree with 
them. We are unable to concur with Kardelj’s and 
Popovic’s views to the effect that last year Hungary was 
the scene of a revolution. According to the teaching of 
Marxism-Leninism, and I quote, ‘any attempt of an armed 
putsch aimed at changing the political organization of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat must be called a counter- 
revolution.’ We are unable to comprehend how Comrades 
Kardelj and Popovic fail to observe—or if they do, they 
are not disturbed by the fact—that in their evaluation 
of the October events in Hungary they are taking and 
proclaiming a stand which happens to be identical with 
the non-Marxist assessment voiced by Dulles and Radio 
Free Europe. 

“Similarly, we cannot accept the statements according 
to which Hungarian Communists are indulging in vain 
efforts when they intend to reorganize the Party in its 
old form. According to our Marxist-Leninist convictions 
the working class would be unable to fight for its libera- 
tion without a Marxist-Leninist Party and its leadership. 
Even less would it be able to conduct a class dictatorship 
and preserve the power it has gained. We also had to 
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Grresmnicy bez winy 


“Guiltless Sinners,” a reference to “buck-passing” to Stalin. 
Zolnierz Polski (Warsaw), No. 4, February, 1957 





reject the proposal that Comrade Kardelj made at the 
time, to the effect that we should build the State power 
of our People’s Republic on the so-called central and dis- 
trict workers’ councils, the very bodies which had attacked 
the people’s power by armed provocations.” 


Bulganin, speaking after Kadar, was even harsher in his 
remarks. He agreed with the latter that the Yugoslav lead- 
ers “do not differ from the imperialists in their assessment 
of the Hungarian events,” and added that it was “not 
permissible for Communists to characterize these events 
in that way.” He also emphasized the “shady role” played 
by Imre Nagy and his associates, toward whom the Yugo- 
slav leaders had shown sympathy. Nagy, he said, had been 
guilty of traitorous activities “long before the October 
events of 1956.” “He and his group, acting under the false 
banner of a new course in the building of Socialism, were in 
fact aiming to weaken the young people’s democratic State 
and lead it away from the Socialist path. The true face of 
this group was fully disclosed when Imre Nagy reached 
power at last.” 

He then asserted that Yugoslavia had had “more than 
verbal” connection with what happened in Hungary. 
“Everybody knows that Imre Nagy and his group met with 
practical support from Yugoslav leaders. And it was not 
by accident that, at the moment of the crushing of the 
counterrevolution in Budapest, Imre Nagy and his group 
found asylum at the Yugoslav Embassy.” Thus the Yugo- 
slavs were guilty not only of ideological error but of actual 
treason to “Socialism.” His further remarks placed Yugo- 
slavia clearly beyond the pale of the “Socialist camp.” 

“One must say that all these facts could not fail to 
lead to a sharpening of the ideological differences which 
existed between Yugoslavia and the countries of the So- 
cialist camp. We sincerely regret that such differences 
exist, and on our part we have been doing and will con- 








tinue to do everything possible to lessen these differences, 
and to eliminate them completely. I am convinced that 
all the other countries of the Socialist camp also aspire 
to this. We hope that the same readiness will be dis- 
played on the Yugoslav side.” 


Yugoslav Answer 


The Yugoslav reply was uncompromising. An article in 
Borba (Belgrade) on April 5, written by the director of the 
Yugoslav Institute for International Affairs and Economy, 
Vlajko Begovic, declared that the accusations were “im- 
proper and unfounded.” While they were not new, he regis- 
tered surprise that they had now been repeated “by such 
responsible comrades as Kadar and Bulganin. . . . Senior 
political and State leaders have rarely engaged in making 
[such] accusations, with the exception of Enver Hoxha 
[Albanian First Party Secretary], who seems to have this as 
his chief political job... .” 

The article charged that the Soviet interpretation of the 
Hungarian Revolt failed to explain what actually happened 
in Hungary. It also quoted various contradictory statements 
made by Kadar with respect to the Revolt, concluding that 
seldom had political leaders changed their attitudes so 
thoroughly in such a short space of time. This was not 
Marxism-Leninism, the article said, but rationalization of 
“immediate practical political interests.” So far as Imre 
Nagy was concerned, it was not Yugoslavia that put him in 
office. He “was appointed Premier in 1953 in agreement 
with the Soviet leadership. He was demoted in agreement 
with the Soviet leadership [in 1955], and during the October 
events he was reinstated in the Politburo of the Hungarian 
Party and appointed Premier in agreement with the top 
Soviet leaders.” 

Coming to the larger questions of foreign policy, the 
article criticized the notion of a “Socialist camp” and im- 
plied that it was really a mask for imperialism. 


“It seems to us in Yugoslavia, on the basis of our ex- 
periences and the experiences of some other countries, 
that a definite policy is in question, definite concepts 
which conflict with our reality and our concepts. This is 
the concept of identifying Socialism with the camp under 
the leadership of the Soviet Union, which ail the Socialist 
countries and all the Communist labor movements in the 
world are supposed to join. This also includes the con- 
cepts of internationalism and international 
solidarity. The ideological positions of Marxism-Leninism 
are understood primarily to be the conception that the 
building of Socialism should take the same path in all 
countries... . 


proletarian 


Regardless of whether there are or are not any essential 
differences between camps and blocs, a camp is primarily 
a State military creation, which is conditioned by the con- 
temporary international situation and is in reality a fact 
which can have this or that significance in Socialism and 
which also has special importance to the Soviet Union 
as a great world power. However, we feel that the Social- 
ist movements in the world, proletarian internationalism, 
self-sufficiency of countries and independence of political 
movements, cannot be subjected to camps and _ blocs; 
neither can the conception of relations among Socialist 
countries and, in general, the conception of international 
relations be subjected to them... . 
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“Daddy, why do they sing all together?” 
“Because they are afraid of individual responsibility.” 
Sturshel (Sofia), February 22, 1957 





“There are people who feel that Yugoslavia, by her 
conceptions, existence, social practice and international 
position hinders the consolidation of the Socialist 
camp. That is why steps are again being made to exert 
pressure on Yugoslavia to force her to join the camp, and 
if not, to compromise her policy as revisionist, nationalist, 
and so forth, and as a country associated with imperialists 
which interferes in the internal affairs of other countries, 
and the like, to isolate her from the People’s Democracies 
and the labor movement in the world.” 


Finally, the article flatly contradicted Bulganin’s assertion 
that the Soviet Union was eager to eliminate the differences 
with Yugoslavia and his implication that it remained for 
Yugoslavia to do likewise. What was really desired was 
“Yugoslavia’s deviation from certain principled positions 
on the internal and international plane, especially in her 
relation to the question of the [Socialist] camp. Concurrence 
on this basis can hardly be attained.” 


Albania 


At the same time Albanian attacks on Belgrade, which 
have been the fiercest of any in the bloc, rose to an even 
higher pitch. An article in Zeri I Popullit (Tirana) on 
March 24 accused Yugoslavia of “chauvinism” and “in- 
human actions” against the Albanian minority in that 
country. It charged that the Yugoslavs were forcing Al- 
banians living in the regions of Kossovo and Macedonia to 
abandon their Yugoslav citizenship and emigrate to Turkey. 

It said that more than 30,000 Albanians had been forced 
to emigrate from the two regions against their will, and that 
the total number might soon be increased to 200,000. It 
charged that other measures had been taken against the 
minority, including the closing down of Albanian schools. 
In addition to raising the charge of injustice the article also 
implied that Yugoslavia’s present frontiers were illegitimate, 
since they were the result of “the London treaty of 1913 








imposed by the imperialist powers.” Moreover, the region 
of Kossovo, it was charged, was being transformed into a 
military base menacing Albania. The article concluded that 
these things indicate “that the Yugoslav leadership is pur- 
suing a policy of extermination against the Albanians of 
Kossovo and Macedonia and is about to create a new threat 
to the independence of our people by the steps it has taken 
to transform Kossovo into a base against the Albanian 
People’s Republic.” 

The Yugoslav reply was to call this an “anti-Marxist and 
chauvinistic attack on Yugoslavia” concocted by Enver 
Hoxha. Borba (Belgrade) said on March 26 that Albania 
had apparently been assigned “a special role in relation to 
Yugoslavia.” An editorial in Politika (Belgrade) on the 
same day said the purpose of the attack was “to poison 
relations between the two countries and to hide the real 
culprits responsible for the aggravation of these relations.” 


Romania and Bulgaria 


The two other Satellite neighbors of Yugoslavia also is- 
sued statements in general conformity with those made in 
Moscow. Romanian leaders, however, continued to speak 
in milder accents. Party leader Gheorghiu-Dej, who 
visited Bulgaria with a Romanian Party and government 
delegation at the end of March, told a mass meeting in 
Sofia on April 2 that the Romanian Party could not agree 
with “certain concepts which are being expressed in Yugo- 
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Just For Once 


(“To a Viennese waltz tune.” ) 




























Now to the left, 
now to the right, 

one step forward, 

and two steps back, 

democracy 

for years 

was out of joint 

and that’s the point-— 

between Moscow 

and our Warsaw 

this sweet waltz 

poisoned blood. 

Now to the left, 

now to the right, 

a bit of gripe, a bit of song, a little prance, 
but now the time is ripe, 

once again, once again, once again, 

that from this struggle of classes, 

hear ye, hear ye, hear ye, 

something may benefit the masses 

just for once, just for once, just for once! 


from “New Year Ditty, 1957,” 
by Wlodzimierz Dzieciolowski, 
Glos Wybrzeza (Gdansk), December 31, 1956. 
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slavia because they contradict certain fundamental 
theses of Marxism-Leninism.” But he added only that the 
Romanians agreed “with what Comrade Bulganin recently 
said regarding the desire of the countries of the Socialist 
camp to do everything possible to reduce and liquidate these 
divergencies, and we express our hope that this desire will 
also be shown by Yugoslavia.” (Radio Bucharest, April 2. 
Bulgarian leaders have been much more specific in their 
charges. Party leader Zhivkov, speaking at the same meet- 
ing as Gheorghiu-Dej, said that the improvement of re- 
lations with Yugoslavia was “seriously impeded” by con- 
ceptions held by “some Yugoslav circles, including respon- 
sible persons in the Yugoslav League of Communists.” It 
was no accident “that these interpretations are taken up by 
imperialists in their attempts to undermine the unity of the 
Socialist countries and of the 
ment.” (Radio Sofia, April 2. 


revolutionary workers’ move- 


An even stronger attitude had been expressed by the 
Bulgarian paper Rabotnichesko Delo on March 25. It at- 
tacked the “revisionism” of the Yugosiavs and observed that 
it was also to be found “in some organs of the Polish press.” 


“Thus they are subjecting to open revision some basi 
points of Marxism-Leninism: about the teaching of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, about the leading role of 
the Party of the workers’ class, about the constant con- 
solidation and expansion of Socialist property, about the 
development of the economy on the basis of Socialist 
planning, and about the 
internationalism.” 


The that National Communism was 
a slogan of the “imperialists” intended to sow conflict in 
the “Socialist camp,” and cited various writers and states- 
men of Western countries as favoring it for this purpose. 
“The enemies of Socialism will be ready, if this is in the 
interest of their subversive plans, to dress in Communist 
clothes, to speak in Socialist terminology, to transform 
themselves into theorizers of Communism and even to de- 
velop and enrich it.” 


tested principles of proletarian 


editorial warned 


At the same time, however, the Bulgarians have been im- 
plementing technical, cultural and legal agreements with 
Yugoslavia. The regime announced on March 15 that it 
had ratified an agreement of last December providing for 
“mutual collaboration in educational, scientific and cultural 
activities’ with Yugoslavia (Jzvestia |Sofia}, March 15). On 
February 22 it announced the ratification of a treaty for 


mutual legal assistance 22 


Izvestia, February And on 
March 6 the Yugoslav-Bulgarian Commission for Scientific 
and Technical Cooperation finished its first session in Bel- 
grade (Radio Sofia, March 14). This reflected the general 
policy in the Soviet bloc of professing a desire to cooperate 
with Yugoslavia and thrusting the onus of the quarrel upon 
the policies of the Yugoslav leaders. 


Czechoslovakia 


Czechoslovak leaders avoided taking public part in the 
controversy, but a comment by Radio Prague on March 18 
—before the Bulganin speech—emphasized the same points. 


“Yugoslav comrades deny the necessity of a centralized 








State, dictatorship of the proletariat and the leading role 
of the Party. They leave industrial expansion to a certain 
extent to natural development. They do not carry out the 
policy of turning villages into farming cooperatives. . . . 
Some Yugoslav comrades are criticizing Stalinism in inter- 
national relations, but, at the same time, they do not dis- 
tinguish relations within the Socialist camp from those 
prevailing within the capitalist camp. They are trying to 
prove that, in fact, there are not two opposing camps 
in the world. From this it follows that a Socialist coun- 
try need not rely, first of all, on the Soviet Union and 
on the alliance with countries of the Socialist camp.” 


The broadcast also criticized “Polish comrades who, on 
the whole, defend the principle of proletarian international- 
ism and alliance with the Soviet Union [but] see the past 
as a series of mistakes in mutual relations and speak of the 
need now to form relations between the countries of the So- 
cialist camp quite differently.” 


It noted that “a number of documents and articles have 
recently appeared in Romania, Bulgaria, in our country and 
in other countries, entering into polemics with such views 
and demonstrating their practical harmfulness. All these 
articles and documents are written in the same spirit and 
express the same point of view. This is proof that the 
ideological unity of the international revolutionary move- 
ment is growing stronger and deeper.” 


Poland 
The Fight Against Revisionism 


In recent weeks the Gomulka government has waged 
a crucial fight to preserve its precarious middle course 
and to restore unity to the Party, dangerously weakened 
by events last fall. On the one hand, the Communist lead- 
ership continued its attack on the so-called conservatives, 
whose refusal to accede to democratization had disillu- 
sioned the Polish people and deprived the Party of badly- 
needed support. On the other hand, the Party leadership 
also stepped up its assault on the “revisionists” and issued 
strong warnings that individuals who advocated “limitless 
democracy” were threatening the foundations of Polish 
“Socialism” and the Party’s power. 

Although Party leaders were careful to insist that they 
were waging their fight equally on two fronts, it was clear 
that they considered “revisionism” the major threat at the 
moment. In the March issue of Nowe Drogi (Warsaw), 
for example, Party CC Secretary Jerzy Morawski implied 
that the dangers of “revisionism” were now more acute 
than the dangers of dogmatism: 

“Often the question arises: what is more dangerous to 
the Party—dogmatism or revisionism? . . . There can be 
only one reply: it depends when and where. For example, 
the danger of dogmatism undoubtedly came to the fore 
during the Eighth Plenum [October 1956]. . . . Now, after 
the Eighth Plenum, it would not be so easy [to force] a 
return to the old methods. . . . Nevertheless dogmatism, 
in deeds more than words, continues to be a serious threat 
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. . » and since I shall be able to continue to work in this posi- 
tion, the keen criticism of my colleagues will help me in getting 
back my authority.” 


Szpilki (Warsaw), February 10, 1957 





. to the realization of the new Party policy. There is 
also . . . however, the rival danger of revisionism, which 
strikes at the foundations of our policy, disarms Party 
organizations in the face of political enemies, dulls their 
class vigilance and weakens their activity. What is the best 
method of combatting these defective views? 

“I believe . . . that every activist . . . should ask him- 
self: how can I solve a problem in such a way as to tighten 
Party ranks and strengthen the bonds between the Party 
and the masses?” 


Warnings Against “Anti-Socialism" 


Morawski strongly criticized those Party elements who 
were using “methods of compulsion” and who had failed to 
understand that the “cult of the individual” weakened the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat.” However, he voiced even 
greater concern about Party members who were denying 
the leading role of the Party and were “preaching democ- 
racy” in such a way as to imply that the “class struggle” no 
longer existed: 


“It is . . . mecessary and indispensable for our movement 








to revise obsolete concepts. . . . But in doing so . . . one 
must take care not to undermine the foundations of our 
movement. . . . The world is divided. This is no dogma 
which can be refuted by effective-sounding articles; it is a 
reality which must be taken into account. The part of the 
world where Poland is situated is divided into Socialist and 
imperialist countries, or countries bound up with imperial- 
ism. . . . We must be made to understand that. . . there 
are and will be those who intend to develop {[democratiza- 
tion] along lines that suit them; that is, to distort it and 
exploit it for anti-Socialist ends. It must be realized that 
the only way for us is Party guidance of the conscious 
masses, and the political wisdom of all Party members, who 
have the ability to distinguish directions and political 
forces, to distinguish between allied forces and wavering or 
even hostile forces.” 


Similar warnings were issued by Party Secretary Roman 
Zambrowski in a speech to a provincial Party conference 
in Lodz (Zycie Partii [Warsaw], March 1957). Stating 
that the masses “saw and sensed” the absence of unity in 
Party ranks, Zambrowski declared that the basic problem 
in consolidating the Party’s leading role was ideological 
unity: “This is the problem of the struggle against revi- 
sionist tendencies on the one hand, and, on the other, sec- 
tarian and conservative elements pulling the Party back- 
ward.” Zambrowski defined revisionism as an attempt to 
“subvert Lenin’s program based on the dictatorship of 
the proletariat.” It asserts itself, he said, in attempts to 
propagate the idea of “integral democracy, freedom for 
everybody, a free play of all political forces” : 


“For instance, in a series of articles in Poprostu or in the 
literary press, you can distinctly feel that the struggle 
against [“Stalinist”] perversions and errors—which must 
not be forgotten . . . is seen as the most important topic, 
overshadowing the basic antagonism in our country be- 
tween the forces of Socialism and the forces hostile to 
Socialism, overshadowing the basic antagonism between the 
Socialist countries, the international Communist movement, 
and imperialism. Such an attitude asserted itself in the 
utter denial of the 12 years of achievement in People’s 
Poland, and in pet theories on bureaucracy, which 
[allegedly] has become a class and which has to be over- 
thrown. 


“There can be no doubt that we committed grave sins 
with regard to the growth and overgrowth of bureaucracy. 
. . . The fight against that evil, however, has nothing in 
common with appeals for an upheaval to crush the ‘bureau- 
cratic class.’ Whether the enunciators of that slogan wish 
it or not, it is directed against the people’s authorities and 
their apparatus which, after all, is composed of represen- 
tatives of the working class, the peasantry, and the working 
intelligentsia. 


“The denial of the Socialist character of the changes in 
Poland, regardless of all the errors which were made, the 
denial of the Socialist character of the USSR in the years 
of the so-called cult of the individual, and so on—indi- 
vidual voices . . . [stating] that our Party has compromised 
itself and that only the Polish raison d’etat and Poland’s 
geographical position prevent us from proposing a dis- 
solution of the Party, are glaring manifestations of alien, 
revisionist views. . . . 


“No doubt, resistance [to revisionist tendencies] was not 
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adequate before; at present we are doing everything to 
enhance the struggle... .” 


Farm Collectives and Workers’ Councils 


Zambrowski then turned to the agricultural problem. 
He rebuked Party members who declared that the govern- 
ment’s present agricultural policy was a deviation from the 
“class struggle,” and he also rebuked those individuals 
who showed no regrets about the dissolution of collectives 


and who assumed that collectivization was “a matter of 
decades.” The Party’s policy, Zambrowski said, was to 
defend resolutely all sound collectives, and, in the case of 


dissolved collectives, to insure that some methods of co- 
operative action were retained. 

Zambrowski also discussed the workers’ councils. He 
decried the tendency to let the councils take over the po- 
litical leadership exercised by Party organizations in fac- 
tories, and declared: 


“Views in certain journals suggesting a vertical extension 
of the workers’ councils and fundamental changes in their 
statutes are incorrect. Although [we do not deny] the need 
to . . . prevent ministries and central administrations from 
hamstringing the councils, we must say that assertions that 
ministries and central 


administrations 


‘stifling’ the 


. are exaggerated and unduly alarming.” 

Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw), April 1, strongly urged Party 
unity in an editorial that was particularly harsh in tone. 
The newspaper asserted that no retreat was being made 
from “the October positions” but that only the naive and 
politically blind would have expected “internal democ- 
racy” to prevail in Poland: 


are 
councils . . 


“The first and chief . . . reason for setting certain definite 
limits to democratic liberties is the fact that both inter- 
nationally and domestically bourgeois forces are working 
. . . for a return to capitalism. These endeavors are seen 
in attempts and demands to reinstate bourgeois parties, to 
create various anti-Socialist organizations, to restore 
the bourgeois parliamentary system, freedom for the anti- 
Socialist press, etc. The Party has one answer to all this. 
The dictatorship of the proletariat cannot grant democratic 
freedoms to the bourgeoisie and its organizations. 

“The rate of [our] democratic development is dependent 
to a large extent on the alignment of political forces on the 
international scale. The imperialist States wish to take 
advantage of troubles in the international working class 
movement and are trying at all costs to undermine the 
unity and solidarity of the Socialist camp. What other 
purpose is served by their continuous propaganda about 
so-called national communism in Poland? We could regard 
this lightly, if it did not influence certain sections of the 
Polish community. Unfortunately, this is not the case. We 
see unmistakable signs of fanning of anti-Soviet and na- 
tionalist feelings. Can we regard this with indifference? 
Of course not... .” 


Despite this stress on the unacceptable errors of “revi- 
sionism,” the editorial took care to maintain the currently 
characteristic middle-of-the-road line, and warned against 
deviations in either direction: 

“There is another tendency, which is equally harmful— 
the tendency to resist the development of democracy. It 








manifests itself in the shape of opposition to the allegedly 
excessive development of democratic freedoms since Octo- 
ber, in fear of unhampered discussions and criticism in the 
Party, in reluctance to give up old administrative methods 
of Party work, in attempts to hamper the workers’ councils, 
etc. 

“We categorically reject both the attempts to deprive 
democracy of its Socialist character and to retreat from 


the October road. Both are equally dangerous to the cause 
of Socialism.” 


Party Youth Organization Reprimanded 


The Party’s difficulties were clearly reflected in the youth 
crisis. In a March 22 speech to the Third Plenum of the 
new Socialist Youth Union (ZMS), which was intended to 
replace the dissolved ZMP, Party CC Secretary Jerzy 
Morawski admitted that in the post-October period young 
people had become disillusioned and apathetic and that 
efforts to rally youth around the ZMS had failed. Morawski 
conceded that youth’s withdrawal from politics was due 
partly to their belief that democratization had been halted. 
“He who maintains this,” he asserted, “does not under- 
stand the complexity of the situation.” Morawski said that 
the Party’s struggle against revisionism did not apply to the 
legitimate “revision of false or outdated views and prac- 
tices” but to activity “which undermines the foundations of 
our movement and pulls us back towards the bourgeois 
system.” 

Morawski blamed the ZMS for failing to explain the 
Party’s position to young people, and implied that the 
Union leadership had been too preoccupied with the ques- 
tion of ZMS independence. He said that the Party wanted 
youth to have a voice on many problems, but he made it 
clear that this voice was to correspond with the Party line 
and that young people did not have the right to stage 
unauthorized public meetings or to make press appeals to 
non-Party people. The task of the ZMS, Morawski indi- 
cated, was to become a truly “Leninist” organization, an 
improved ZMP in the vanguard of “Socialist” youth: 


“Many hopes were aroused by the October [Eighth] 
Plenum. Later, however, disappointment began to 
creep into the hearts of many young people. They hoped 
that, like a magic wand, the October decisions would 
remove all shortcomings and difficulties and . . . bring 
about an immediate improvement. This, of course, was 
impossible but at the same time nobody tried to 
explain to youth why it was impossible... . At any rate, 
the ZMS did not try to explain this. 

“There were and still are some young people whose 
belief in Socialist ideas . has been shaken. But the 
student youth union did not regard the propagation of 
Socialism as its main task. . . . 

“Can youth have a voice in the political policies of the 
Party? It can and should. The point is, how is this done? 
Rallies organized against particular Party procedures and 
recourse to non-Party public opinion through the medium 
of the press are not proper means of action. On the other 
hand, it is permissible to present these matters to the Party 
at all kinds of meetings and councils, 

“Is the ZMS permitted its own initiative? This ques- 
tion does not really need an answer. We would like to see 
as much of this initiative as possible. From the point of 
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view of the Party, this initiative can be sound or unsound, 
realistic or unrealistic. And this is why it should not be 
expressed at rallies or by thunderous shouts... . 

“The Party would like the ZMS to be a militant organi- 
zation imbued with ideological and political content—inde- 
pendent—according to the Leninist standards. . . . 

“If this is what the ZMS members want—and if they 
act accordingly, they will emerge from the impasse in 
which the organization now finds itself and will begin to 
exercise influence . . . over the whole of Polish youth. . . . 
I would like to add that the Party presents no alternatives 
in this matter. We will not accept any other solution. 
I believe that is also what you want.” (Trybuna Ludu, 
March 23) 


Moscow Criticizes 


Criticism of the “anarchy” (i.e., liberalization) prevail- 
ing among Polish youth appeared in the March 24 issue of 
Komsomolskaya Pravda (Moscow). The paper criticized 
Polish youth for spending too much time on futile argu- 
ments, for seeking independence from the Party, and for 
failing to assist the Party in the present period. 

Komsomolskaya Pravda ascribed the disintegration of the 
ZMP to the “negative ferment” which occurred at the time 
of the October Plenum. The paper added that the two 
new youth organizations springing up in place of the ZMP 
—the Union of Socialist Youth and the Union of Rural 
Youth—still had small memberships because of lack of 
organization. The struggle between “sober-minded and 
anarchic views” within the Union of Socialist Youth, the 
paper said, was particularly fierce: 


“Incorrect views on the building of the organization 
exclusively ‘from dominant among several 
leaders of the union. These people are afraid of ‘com- 
manding’ and ‘dictating’ . . . and thus hold the opinion 
that it is necessary to wait until young people organize 
themselves. 

“Discussions with leaders and activists . . . in the union 
revealed that they heatedly criticize mistakes of the past 
. .. but that they have no clear view of future tasks and of 
practical work. Ideological training of union members, the 
class struggle which exists in Poland, or aiding the country 
in its present difficult economic situation are hardly ever 
mentioned in discussions.” 


below’ are 


Komsomolskaya Pravda also expressed disapproval of the 
“peculiar” situation in the Union of Rural Youth. “One 
of its leaders [said]: ‘We do not conceive of the 
Party’s leading role in the same way that the ZMP did. 
Our union [cooperates] with two parties, the [Communists] 
and the Peasant Party. Both parties intend to influence 
the Union.’ ” 

Komsomolskaya Pravda also had harsh words for the 
youth papers Poprostu and Sztandar Mlodych, claiming 
that they “displayed much passion in criticizing and liqui- 
dating the ZMP,” but were showing little evidence of 
assisting in the constructive work of the new period. 
Komsomolskaya Pravda bewailed the lack of unity among 
Polish youth, and commented: “One thing is clear: Polish 
youth do not have a joint organization, the youth move- 
ment is disunited, and this naturally does not benefit it.” 

The Soviet paper disclosed that one of the new organi- 














Members of a Polish Boy Scout troop. The Polish Scout move- 
ment has in recent months increasingly returned to its prewar 
forms, rather than patterning itself on the Soviet Pioneer youth 


organization. Reports indicate that a struggle between two fac- 
tions within the movement, one desiring to follow the modes of 
international Scouting, the other Soviet modes, is now in progress. 


Photo from Swiat (Warsaw), February 17, 1957 





zations that had sprung up after the Eighth Plenum—the 
League of Democratic Youth—was dissolved recently be- 
cause of its ‘“‘anti-Socialist activities.” The paper added 
that it has also been decided that no youth organization 


will be formed in the army, contrary to previous plans. 


Wage Claims Cancelled 


On March 22, after a strong warning from Party chief 
Gomulka about Poland’s critical economic situation, the 
Sejm (Parliament) voted to cancel claims against the State 
for payments due because of previous violations of work 
contracts. These claims were authorized by a November 
1956 law aimed at redressing some of the wrongs commit- 
ted against workers in the three preceding years. On the 
basis of this law, the State paid out 1.44 billion zloty in 
1956. By voting for cancellation, the Sejm has now wiped 
out claims filed for nine billion zloty as well as claims still 
outstanding and possibly exceeding this amount. 

Before the Sejm voted, Gomulka told the Communist 
Parliamentary Club that the State had no money to cover 
the claims. “The problem,” he said, “cannot be examined 
from the point of view of whether to give or not to give. 
The State simply has no means of doing so and cannot give 
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or yield.” (Zycte Warszawy, March 22. 


Gomulka opposed 
a moratorium, stating that tl 


1e problem of claims was very 


complicated and that many of them were “completely un- 


founded.” “It would be unjust,” he said, “if billions of 
zloty which the nation will gain in the course of years 
come were to go to cover these claims. It would be mor 


correct and better for the workers if 
marked the future for wage 
benefits, family allowances anc 
lays.” 


the money were ear- 
in raises, pensions, old ag 


necessary investment 


out- 


Lack of Financial "Discipline" 


After urging cancellatior 


1 of the claims, Gomulka went 
on to discuss countrywide inflationary trends. The Party 
Secretary said that in the first two months of 1957 the 


planned wage fund had been exceeded by 


and that only part of this amount 


1.2 billion zloty 


had been covered by in- 


creases in production. About one third of this sum had 
been paid out in violation of wage regulations. Gomulk: 
spoke particularly about the accumulation of large sums of 


money in rural areas. Peasants throughout the country 


he said, were selling grain and meat at high, free market 
prices, even though they had not completed their deliveries 
to the State. he 


“If we see wage 


“Everything has its limits,” 
within a month or 


announced. 


two that the funds 1n 


the towns and the expenditure for agricultural purchases 


continue to increase, the 


government will have to draw 

final conclusions and meet this in a definite way.” 
Gomulka also referred to the problem of strikes, and 
declared that the workers would achieve nothing by put- 


ting pressure on the government because the government 


was unable to give anything more to the people at the 
present time.* 
“It is said that last year there were many instances of 
unjustified payments made under pressure of a. strike 
threat. If there were instances where workers went o1 


strike and the administration yielded under pressure and 
paid compensation for claims without examining the situa 


tion, the administration was wrong. The strike in our 
system is not a means of achieving higher wages. Th 
strike can be and sometimes is a sign of protest by the 
working class against lreaucratic means of manage- 
ment. ... 

‘But in this case no strike would change anything; on 
the contrary, it would worsen matters, for we cannot give 
anything. We will not give more than the State has at its 
disposal and we will give only to those who are entitled to 
receive. We must remember that in 1956 the wage fund 
surpassed that of 1955 by wre than 15 billion zloty and 
in 1957, according to plan, it will be ten billion zloty 
higher than that of 1956. A further rease in the w 


fund in present conditions is i 


After Gomulka’s speech, the law 
approved by the Sejm with twelve abstentions and one 
PI J 


vote against by Antoni Wojtysiak, who was also the lone 


to cancel claims was 


dissenter in the vote on the new government in March. 

* The New York Times reported on March 22 that several 
thousand workers in railway car repair plants in Poznan and 
Bydgoszcz had staged a strike in the early part of that week and 


had been granted a 15 percent wage increase shortly before Go- 
mulka’s speech to the Parliamentary Club. 








Cyrankiewicz Tours Asia 


A government delegation headed by Premier Cyrankie- 
wicz left Warsaw by plane on March 16 for an extensive 
good-will tour of Burma, Cambodia, India, North Vietnam, 
China, North Korea and Outer Mongolia. The delegation 
included Minister of Culture and Arts Karol Kuryluk, Min- 
ister of Light Industry Eugeniusz Stawinski, Deputy Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs Marian Naszkowski, Deputy Minister 
of Higher Education Eugenia Krassowska, Deputy Minister 
of Foreign Trade Franciszek Modrzewski, and Juliusz Katz- 
Suchy, member of the board of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. Cyrankiewicz was also accompanied by his wife 
and a team of journalists and cameramen, who lost no 
opportunity in emphasizing that “the name of Poland is 
known and respected in Asia.” 

In an interview granted shortly before his departure, 
Cyrankiewicz described his journey as one of “friendship, 
peace and cooperation.” He stated that the delegation 
would “do everything to strengthen further the mutual 
political, economic and cultural relations linking Poland 
with these countries,” and to advance the principles of 
Poland’s foreign policy—i.e., the unity of “Socialist” coun- 
tries, “peaceful coexistence,” and “the self-determination 
of nations.” (Radio Warsaw, March 16.) 

In part, Cyrankiewicz’ journey was aimed at propagating 
the idea of a “collective security system” in Asia and Eu- 
rope which would replace the present system of military 
alliances, “further the cause of peace” and, indirectly, 
guarantee the Oder-Neisse frontier between Poland and 
Germany. These aims were reflected in statements signed 
with Burma, Cambodia and India. On March 24, for ex- 
ample, Radio Warsaw broadcast a joint Polish-Cambodian 
communique which stressed that it was “necessary to con- 
tinue efforts aimed at the preservation of peace”: 


“Universal and controlled disarmament, international co- 
operation in the economic and cultural spheres on the basis 
of equal rights and mutual advantages, and with full re- 
spect for the independence of all States, both great and 
small, could constitute a road to this goal. The policy of 
neutrality, followed by an ever-increasing number of 
Asian States, represents an essential element of world 
peace.” 


Bomb Test Ban Advocated 


Similarly, a twelve-point declaration signed with India 
stressed the principles of “respect for each other’s terri- 
torial integrity and sovereignty,” non-aggression, equality, 
and non-interference in the internal affairs of other nations. 
The declaration also expressed concern about “the de- 
terioration which has taken place in the international situa- 
tion in recent months,” and urged the Great Powers to help 
reverse this trend and to come to an agreement on the dis- 
armament question. “As a first step there should be some 
reduction of armaments without delay, with agreed meas- 
ures of inspection and control, as well as prohibition of 
nuclear and thermonuclear weapons. The heads of gov- 
ernment [of India and Poland] also consider that, as an 
immediate step, nuclear and thermonuclear test explosions 


should be abandoned.” (Radio Warsaw, March 27.) The 
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declaration stated further that world peace could not be in- 
sured by military alliances or power blocs and expressed 
the hope that this “approach to international relations” 
would be abandoned in favor of collective peace in accord- 
ance with the UN Charter. 


Warsaw Pact Discussed 


Cyrankiewicz discussed the problem of the Warsaw Pact 
in a press conference in New Delhi (Trybuna Ludu, March 
28) : 

“Is the Warsaw Pact eternal? Certainly not. All our na- 
tions are waiting for the moment when it can be replaced 
by a collective security system in Europe. As far as our 
Western frontier is concerned, we are, unfortunately, deal- 
ing with the persistent campaign of revisionist and militar- 
ist . . . circles in West Germany. On the other hand, there 
are people . . . in West Germany who. . . are drawing 
conclusions from the last war and who believe that changes 
should be made in regard to relations with the Polish 
nation. What positive solution do we propose? Interna- 
tional recognition of the frontier on the Oder-Neisse. I 
think that this would constitute the best denial of all the 
various revisionist tendencies.” 

A Polish-Indian cultural agreement was signed on March 
27. The agreement, concluded for a period of five years, 
provided for exchanges of scientists, artists, students and 
cultural experts, mutual recognition of university degrees, 
special scholarships and exhibitions, and cooperation be- 
tween Polish and Indian artistic and scientific institutions. 

Cyrankiewicz’ stay in India lasted ten days. From there, 
the delegation was scheduled to visit North Vietnam, Outer 


Mongolia, North Korea and China, and to return to Poland 
via Moscow on April 20. 


Kadar Regime Endorsed 


To commemorate the twelfth anniversary of Hungary’s 
“liberation by the Soviet Army,” Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw), 
April 4, printed the heartiest endorsement of the Kadar 
regime yet to appear in the Polish press. Although the 
paper’s new editors, like the Yugoslavs, did not go so far 
as to label the uprising a premeditated imperialist plot (as 
it is officially termed everywhere else in the area), they do 
insist that the “establishment of the Revolutionary Worker- 
Peasant Government under Kadar was the only correct and 
realistic way out.” Any other road, Trybuna Ludu said, 
would have led to new calamities for the Hungarian nation 
and would have constituted a danger to all “Socialist” coun- 
tries: “For Hungary could easily have become the trigger 
for a new war.” 

The remainder of the editorial also expressed the Polish 
government's conformity with Moscow’s “view” of the 
Hungarian situation: 


“We here in Poland are convinced that the Hungarian 
nation . . . will muster sufficient political wisdom to con- 
solidate its people’s State, its independence, and to imple- 
ment the program of Socialist democracy. The experience 
of the last few weeks proves that political maturity and a 
sense of responsibility for the nation’s destiny are gaining 
the upper hand over the tendency of reactionary groups to 
breed trouble and to maintain a state of anarchy and 














i: 
“A reception at a Moscow airport restaurant.” At left, the wife 
of Premier Cyrankiewicz of Poland; at right, the Premier himself. 
The official was on his way to an extensive visit of Asian coun- 
tries. The fact that his wife officially accompanied him and was 
so prominently photographed with him is most unusual. Com- 
munist officials usually leave their wives behind and rarely appear 
with them in public. 


Photo from Tygodnik Demokratyczny (Warsaw), March 26, 1957 





chaos. The reactionaries hoped that they would succeed 
in instigating hostile demonstrations on March 15 [Hun- 
garian Independence Day] . . . Their hopes, however, were 
in vain. Slowly but systematically the new unity of the 
progressive, patriotic and Socialist forces is coming to life 
around the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ [Communist] 
Party which becomes the heir to the sound traditions of 
the revolutionary working class movement and of the entire 
Hungarian nation. .. .” 


The fact that the Polish government commemorated 
Hungarian “Liberation Day” along with the other Satellite 
countries was indicative of the Gomulka regime’s present 
attempts to heal the breach with Moscow by soft-pedalling 
differences of attitude or policy. 


Talks With British Communists 


During talks in Warsaw on March 20-23, leaders of the 
British and Polish Communist Parties drafted a joint 
declaration reaffirming the “solidarity” of “Socialist coun- 
tries and workers’ parties” throughout the world. Designed 
to nullify signs of disunity which emerged in the Communist 
world movement after the upheavals in Poland and Hun- 
gary last fall, the declaration discussed the relation between 
“national independence” and Marxist unity in such a way 
as to remove all doubts of Poland’s alliance with Moscow 
and the other Soviet orbit countries, despite its present 
notable differences from other Communist countries. 

While both Parties endorsed the principles of “equality 
among Socialist States,” and the “creative application of 
Marxism . . . to the specific conditions of each country,” 
they strongly condemned attempts to revise the fundamental 
principles of Marxism, to “tone down” the “class struggle” 
and to “weaken the principles of democratic centralism and 
the unity of all Communist Parties.” Bearing in mind the 
Polish government’s present campaign against “revision- 
ism,” the statement asserted further that “however varied 


the methods of Socialist construction in different countries, 
they cannot violate the basic principles of Socialism—that 
is, the leading role of the Party and the political power of 
the working class.” 

The British Party approved the Eighth Plenum in Octo- 
ber as a sign of “progress in Polish Socialist democracy” 
and supported actions of the Polish Party aimed at correct- 
ing past mistakes. Towards the end of the joint statement, 
both Parties announced their struggle against “anti-Soviet 
propaganda,” all forms of “chauvinism,” anti-Semitism and 
national and racial discrimination 
25). 


Trybuna Ludu, March 


Repatriation Pact 


An agreement regulating the further repatriation of Poles 
from the Soviet Union was signed by Poland and the USSR 
on March 25. The pact grants the right of repatriation to 
persons of Polish nationality who were Polish citizens on 
September 17, 1939; to children of such persons born after 
that date whose families are living in Poland and who have 
no close relatives in the USSR, or for whose repatriation 
the Polish authorities apply. 

The pact states that the Soviet authorities will permit the 
repatriates to take with them to Poland their spouses, chil- 
dren and parents living with them in one household even 
if these persons were neither Polish citizens nor Polish 
nationals on September 17, 1939. In addition, persons leav- 





“Premier Cyrankiewicz, on a visit to seven Asian countries, has 
already been in Burma and Cambodia, and is in India now... . 
Above, Premier Cyrankiewicz talking with Premier U Nu of 


Burma. 7 Dni w Polsce (Warsaw), March 31, 1957 








ing the USSR are entitled to take with them, without pay- 
ing customs duty, articles for their personal use; represen- 
tatives of special professions will be permitted to take 
“objects indispensable for the performance of their trade.” 
Persons leaving the Soviet Union can deposit money in the 
USSR State Bank for transfer to accounts in the Polish 
National Bank. 

One paragraph of the agreement stipulates that “persons 
entitled to repatriation who are in places of detention will 
be released before the end of their sentences and repa- 
triated or transferred to Polish authorities.” This provision 
was hailed by Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw), March 27, as a 
means of settling “the difficult and painful problem of 
Poles who until now have been detained . . . in camps or 
places of forced settlement . . . in remote parts of the So- 
viet Union.” 

[he repatriation agreement covers persons of Jewish 
“nationality” [origin] but does not apply to Lithuanians, 
Byelorussians and Ukrainians evacuated from Poland to the 
USSR between 1944 and 1947. Applications for repatria- 
tion will be accepted until October 1, 1958 and the process 
is scheduled to be completed by the end of that year. 

Although the repatriation of Polish citizens was con- 
siderably stepped up last November, after publication of 
the joint Polish-Soviet declaration, there was much concern 
in Poland about the Soviets’ narrow interpretation of exist- 
ing regulations. The new agreement extends the time limit 
for repatriation by one year and appears to guarantee that 
repatriation will not be limited to persons in a few restricted 
categories. 


Speculation Condemned 


A resolution to combat speculation in industrial and 
consumer goods, particularly imported goods, was passed 
by the Presidium of the Central Trade Union Council on 
March 29. The resolution condemned the fact that “dis- 
honest elements” were using the revival of private com- 
merce to purchase and sell “attractive articles” at ex- 
orbitant prices and urged the government to take ener- 
getic steps against “abuses in commerce.” The resolution 
emphasized that it was most important to exercise “social 
control” in granting concessions to private enterprises 

Radio Warsaw, March 30). 


Armed Forces Reduced 


Poland will reduce its armed forces by 44,500 men, 
according to Trybuna Ludu, March 28.* The commentator 
explained that the government had made this decision to 
further the cause of disarmament and free resources for 
development of the national economy. Two previous cuts 
in the last eighteen months slashed the Polish armed 
forces by 97,000 men. Reductions were also made in mili- 
tary appropriations, the latest being a projected cut of over 
2 billion zloty in 1957 defense expenditures. 

That Poland is modernizing her armed forces was in- 
dicated by General Marian Spychalski in a speech on 
March 27. Spychalski stated that at present the Polish 


* Before this reduction Western estimates had put the Polish 
Army at 300-350 thousand men. 
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“We reproduce the first page of the proclamation by the citizens 
of Rangoon published in honor of Premier Cyrankiewiez on the 
occasion of his visit to Burma.” 


Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw), March 25, 1957 





armed forces contain no cavalry or unmechanized infantry 
divisions and that considerable advances have been made 
in mechanization. “An infantry division before the war 
had .2 horsepower per soldier; in 1945 . . . it had 2 horse- 
power. An infantry division of 1957 provides for 16 horse- 
power per man. The present index of mechanization for a 
mechanized division is almost 25 horsepower and of an 
armored division over 30 horsepower per man.” 


1957 Budget 


Minister of Finance Tadeusz Dietrich presented the 1957 
budget to the Sejm on March 9 (Trybuna Ludu, March 
11). He began with a brief summary of last year’s budget 
results. Revenue in 1956 was lower than planned, while 
expenditure was higher. 


“Following the relaxation of wage discipline in enter- 
prises, some two billion zloty were added to the purchas- 
ing power of the population, and some 1.5 billion zloty 
as a result of the average increase in the prices for agri- 








cultural products under the purchase system, following 
the relaxation of discipline in the deliveries of these prod- 
ucts. There was a serious financial problem in the second 
half of 1956, caused by claims arising from wage arrears 
in preceding years, on which over one billion zloty were 
spent. In such conditions, with the simultaneous gradual 
relaxation in wages, a serious strain on our finances took 
place and we had to struggle to maintain the equilibrium 
of the budget. 

“Our struggle was made easier by the favorable situation 
on foreign markets, especially with regard to coal, as well 
as by the increase in the import of consumer articles in- 
stead of certain other items in the balance of payments. 
The implementation by only 92 percent of the investment 
plan freed considerable financial resources which were 
used to increase consumption. Of great importance were 
the means obtained following the Moscow talks. As a re- 
sult, our budget closed with a small cash surplus of 800 
million zloty.” 


In discussing this year’s budget he dwelt at length on the 
financial effects of recent institutional changes in Poland. 
He pointed out that the purchasing power of the public is 
slated to rise at a faster rate than national income during 
1957 and 1958. This has been made possible by reductions 
in capital investment and military spending, as well as by 
the settlement reached in Moscow last November canceling 
Poland’s indebtedness to the USSR and extending credits. 
Significant changes are occurring in the Polish countryside: 


“Following the reduction of quota deliveries, the in- 
crease in prices for goods supplied under the quota sys- 
tem and the regulation of prices for certain commodities 
sold by the State to the peasants, the cash incomes of the 
rural population in 1957 will increase by some four bil- 
lion zloty, which will mean an increase in expenditure of 
some three billion zloty. Thus the balance of these changes 
is in favor of the countryside. Moreover, if we take into 
account the increase of 1.5 billion zloty as compared with 
1956 in cash income of the rural population resulting 
from the greater volume of products delivered under the 
purchase system, then the resulting total increase in the 
cash income of the rural population will be 2.5 billion 
zloty.” 


In the social and cultural field, expenditure will be 17 
percent greater than actual expenditure in 1956. Outlays 
for social insurance will rise 23 percent, for health protec- 
tion 19.3 percent and for education 18.7 percent. 

Administrative expenses will be reduced by the transfer 
of “up to 100,000 people” from administrative work into 
production. Half of these transfers should occur in factories 
and other enterprises, where the “greatest overgrowth” of 
administrative jobs has occurred. 

Dietrich announced that a revision of the price system is 
under way, designed to rationalize the prices of industrial 


raw materials and reduce the large number of bookkeeping 
losses. 


“We have at this moment a considerable number of 
enterprises which closed their balance sheets with a deficit. 
Thus, for instance, in the engineering industry, out of 290 
enterprises 100 show a deficit. In the chemical industry, 
out of 131 enterprises 64 show a deficit. I need not refer 
to the dairy industry which buys milk at a higher price 
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than it sells it for and therefore operates entirely at a 
deficit. The deficits of some enterprises are covered by 
the profits achieved by others. Hence, there is a systen 
of so-called ‘account settling’ within central boards and 


entire Ministries.” 


The chief items in the 1957 budget are as follows, com- 
pared with the budget for 1956 (in billions of zloty 


1957 1956 

Revenue 140.3 141.3 
National Economy 107.0 108.5 
“Socialized” sector 102.3 102.6 
Private sector 4.7 5.9 

Taxes on population 8.9 7.2 
Social Insurance 17.6 14.1 
Surplus carried over —— - 6.7 
Other 6.8 1.7 
Expenditure 138.8 136.7 
National Economy 75.0 73.6 
Social and Cultural 40.1 32.4 
National Defense 10.2 12.0 
Administration 10.2 10.0 
Debt Payments 0.5 0.8 
Reserves 2.8 3.3 
Obligations carried over ~—- 4.{ 
Surplus 1.5 1.4 


1957 Plan 


The economic plan for 1957 also March issue, p. 
43) was presented to the Sejm on March 9 by Stefan 
Jedrychowski, Chairman of the Planning Commission of the 
Council of Ministers. Throughout his report (7rybuna 
Ludu, March 10) he stressed the plan’s emphasis on welfare 
and living standards. While in 1956 the total wage fund 
increased by 15 billion zloty over the preceding year, in 
1957 it will go up another 10 billion to 117.4 billion zloty. 
In addition, social benefits will be increased by nearly 3 
billion, from 13.2 billion zloty in 1956 to 16.1 billion in 
1957. 


“This increase includes increased payments of pensions 
by 1.4 billion zloty in connection with last year’s partial 
increase of old age and disability pensions and the in- 
creased number of pensions. It also includes increased pay- 
ments of family allowances by 1.4 billion zloty, out of 
which one billion zloty constitute the cost of the increased 
family allowances already announced for this year. The 
government realizes that the partial increase of old age 
and disability pensions carried out in 1956 does not solve 
this painful and urgent problem, especially that of the 
situation of prewar pensioners. The government will strive 
to solve this problem as soon as funds are available.” 


see 


He also discussed the increases in peasant income de- 
scribed by Finance Minister Dietrich in his report on the 
budget (see above). 

In the sphere of industrial production, the plan is modest 
compared to previous years. Whereas in 1956 industrial 


* Figures for 1956 from Dziennik Ustaw, No. 12, Warsaw, May 8, 
1956. Figures for 1957 from Trybuna Ludu, March 11, 1957. 
Discrepancies are due to rounding. 








production increased by 9.9 percent, in 1957 the production 
of “Socialist industry” is to rise by only 4 percent. 


“This small increase envisaged by the draft plan is 
caused on the one hand by difficulties in achieving an in- 
crease and even by a decrease of production in some 
branches—as, for instance, in the coal industry, where a 
temporary decrease in production is connected with the 
regulation of working hours and the liquidation of com- 
pulsory Sunday work, and in the nonferrous metal in- 
dustry which is struggling with geological and power 
supply difficulties, as well as in the food industry and the 
timber and paper industries where the smaller planned 
increase is caused by difficulties connected with raw ma- 
terials. On the other hand the comparatively low pro- 
duction increases are explained by the fact that the exist- 
ing system of economic 
ficient. |” 


incentives in industry is /insuf- 


Agricultural production is expected to rise by only 3.4 
percent, compared with 6.3 percent in 1956. 

Net capital investment is scheduled at 14.6 percent of 
the national income—equivalent to the ratio realized last 
year, but less than the 15.8 percent of 1955. Total invest- 
ment outlays in both the “Socialized” and private sectors 
will be 52.8 billion zloty, compared to 50 billion zloty in 
1956. Investment in agriculture will rise from 17.5 to 19.6 
percent of the total. Jedrychowski added that the govern- 
ment is trying to draw foreign capital into Poland through 
negotiations “with some countries of the Socialist camp 
and with some imperialist firms.” Such funds would be 
channeled primarily into coal mining, power production, 
electrification and motorization, and the new sulfur in- 
dustry. 


Hungary 
Kadar Visits Moscow 


A government delegation led by Premier Kadar, and in- 
cluding top Communists Istvan Dobi, Antal Apro, Imre 
Horvath, Gyula Kallai, Karoly Kiss, Geza Revesz and 
Janos Boldoczki, arrived in Moscow on March 20 to discuss 
“international developments” and Soviet-Hungarian rela- 
tions. The talks were used to vaunt Hungarian-Soviet 
“friendship” and “equality,” and gave rise to numerous 
statements on the USSR’s “selfless aid’ in smashing the 
Hungarian uprising last fall. As to why the talks were 
being held at this time, Radio Budapest, March 20, stated: 
“On November 4 [date of the Soviet assault on Budapest], 
Premier Kadar [said] . . . that after the restoration of order 
and at the appropriate time the Hungarian government 
would propose negotiations with the Soviet government.” 

All Communist reports emphasized the “cordial recep- 
tion” accorded the Hungarian leaders and, on March 27, a 
Hungarian-Soviet friendship rally was staged in the Krem- 
lin to celebrate the visit. Both Bulganin and Kadar deliv- 
ered speeches on the “meaning” of the Hungarian Revolt. 
Kadar assured his audience of the “lasting achievements” 
of Hungarian “Socialism” and declared that the “mistakes” 
of the past period were of secondary importance. The Hun- 
garian uprising, he explained, had been instigated by the 
“American imperialists” in alliance with the Imre Nagy- 


“|. Budapest is again a city of happily working and relaxing 
people. Here, opposite Parliament Building, members of the labor 
militia can be seen walking. They have reported to duty after a 
long day’s work to watch over [the comfort of] the slumbering 
young matron, the old lady, and her playing grandchild. . . . Not 
in Budapest alone but also in the suburbs, militia men stand on 
guard. ...” [The militia men are volunteers who do police duties 
after a normal day’s work; they were presumably supposed to 
guard their own factories against “counterrevolutionaries,” but as 
is apparent from this photo and the text they are frankly used as 
security reinforcements and deployed everywhere.] Photo and 
quoted caption from Nepszabadsag (Budapest), March 23, 1957 





Losonczy group, who had used the Party’s “mistakes” as 
an excuse to destroy its authority: 
“By fostering nationalism, negating the rule of the Party 
in a spirit of revisionism, and by the reactionary distortion 
of freedom and democracy, as opposed to Socialist democ- 
racy, they were the ones who supplied the counterrevolu- 
tion with the necessary ideological weapons.” 


Kadar said that the “counterrevolution” had taught the 
Party to “take a categorical stand against any attempts to 
revise “Leninist teachings’; to strengthen the “punitive 
aspects of the dictatorship of the proletariat” ; and to refuse 
to “yield one inch on the question of freedom and democ- 
racy which have been demanded for the frantic class enemy 
and those who are paving the way for him.” 


Pre-Revolt Party Too Weak 


Kadar also reached the conclusion that Party member- 
ship in the past period had been too large and that this 
trend would have to be reversed in the new Party: “It be- 
came evident,” he announced, “that in the Hungarian 
Workers’ Party [pre-Revolt Communist Party] with its 
membership of 900,000, there were . . . many [people] with 
bourgeois mentality. . . . Although sympathizing with the 
ideals of Communism, these people wavered in the diffi- 
cult hour of the fight and weakened the Party instead of 
strengthening it. The Party now deems it [necessary] to 
insure that only true Communists become Party members.” 
He added that the Party would prevent the formation of 
factions, eliminate any alien influence and strengthen its 
unity. 

Kadar then paid tribute to his Soviet masters. He con- 
demned the “class enemy’s slanderous attack on the USSR 





in connection with Hungarian independence and trade 
agreements,” and insisted that Hungarian independence 
had never had a greater friend than the USSR. Further- 
more, he said, the USSR had always given Hungary large- 
scale economic aid at great cost to herself. In conclusion, 
Kadar denounced the Yugoslav stand on the Hungarian 
uprising (see p. 27) and pledged to combat all “hostile” 
trends in Hungary, “whether they appear in the guise of 
national Communism, de-Stalinization or other catch- 
words.” 

At the end of the Moscow talks, the two governments 
published a joint declaration (Nepszabadsag {Budapest}, 
March 29). The statement reiterated many of the points 
covered in Kadar’s speech at the rally. It blamed the 
“counterrevolution” on the US “imperialists,” placed heavy 
responsibility on the “traitor Imre Nagy,” defended Soviet 
intervention as a “supreme act of proletarian solidarity,” 
and declared that Soviet-Hungarian relations were based 
on complete equality: “This equality differs radically from 
the fictitious equality existing between the imperialist 
powers and the small countries which, in effect, means ex- 
ploitation of the peoples of small countries and the plunder- 
ing of their wealth by the imperialist monopolies.” 

The declaration also expressed Hungary’s “resolve” to 
reinforce the Warsaw Pact and described the presence of 
Soviet army units on Hungarian territory as a “decisive 
factor in protecting the country from the imperialists’ ag- 
gressive intrigues”: 

“Both governments consider that as long as the Western 
powers, carrying on an arms race, stubbornly reject all pro- 
posals on disarmament, the abolition of military alignments 
and the establishment of a collective security system in 
Europe, the countries of the Socialist camp should do 
everything in their power to safeguard the gains of the 
working people of their countries. . . . The Soviet and 
Hungarian governments declare their resolve to support 
and reinforce the Warsaw Pact... .” 


"Aid" 


The declaration stated that the USSR is granting Hun- 
gary a long-term loan, of which 750 million rubles can be 
used this year, including 200 million rubles in free currency. 
The loan is to be repaid over a period of ten years, at two 
percent interest, beginning in 1961. Further, the USSR 
agreed to write off a Hungarian debt of over one billion 
forint due for the transfer to Hungary of German assets 
and the Soviet share in the former mixed Soviet-Hungarian 
companies. The USSR also agreed to. “defer for a long 
time” payment of a Hungarian debt of over 150 million 
rubles.* 

During the talks, the USSR “consented” to consider pro- 
posals to give Hungary economic and technical assistance 
in building and reconstructing “certain industrial establish- 
ments” and transportation services, and it was agreed that 
the USSR will continue to “assist” Hungary in uranium 
mining (Soviet exploitation of Hungarian uranium was 


Soviet Economic 


* Aside from the 750 million rubles, Hungary will receive from 
the USSR on the basis of an earlier agreement 85 million rubles 


worth of goods and 40 million rubles in convertible currency dur- 
ing 1957. 
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one of the frequently-voiced complaints during the Hun- 
garian Revolt). 

“Tt was agreed that once the mining of uranium ore has 
been organized, Hungary will deliver to the Soviet Union, 
at equitable, mutually profitable prices, whatever ore will 
not be needed for Hungary’s national economy.” 


"Liberation Day" Rally 


With much pomp and circumstance, the Party organized 
a gala celebration on April 3, the eve of Hungary’s 12th 
anniversary of “liberation” by the Soviet Army. The chief 
speaker at the meeting was Minister of State Gyorgy Maro- 
san, who rose to the occasion by delivering a eulogy of 
“Socialist achievements” in the years since that memorable 
April 4th. After uttering the usual Communist cliches 
about industrial and cultural “reforms,” Marosan hailed 
the changes in agriculture. He said that although the 4,857 
collectives existing before October 23, 1956, had dropped 
to 3,235 in March 1957, some 1,146 collectives had been 
reconstituted since November. “What,” he asked, “does 
this prove? That the idea and reality of Socialist agricul- 
tural production now has deep roots among the Hungarian 
peasantry.” Indeed, the figures, if they have any relation 
to reality, do indicate that the Party is making headway in 
its present forced collectivization drive.* 

After giving this euphemistic account of agricultural de- 
velopments, Marosan discussed the October uprising and 
the “reasons” for youth’s participation in it. They joined 
the “counterrevolution,” he said, because they were unable 
to remember the “horrors” of the “Fascist past” and did 
not realize that the real aim behind the anti-Soviet and 
anti-Communist demonstrations was restoration of “the old 
Hungary of the grands seigneurs.” 


Writers Attacked 


Marosan spoke harshly of the Communist writers whose 
campaign for liberalization had sparked the revolt. He had 
only bitter words for such intellectuals as Tibor Dery, Tibor 
Tardos and Gyula Hay (all imprisoned in Hungary), and 
he declared that Tamas Aczel, now in the West, was “pros- 
tituting himself” to the “imperialists.” Marosan also con- 
demned the former Hungarian literary paper Jrodalmi 
Ujsag, which had been the organ of the Communist Writers’ 
Union, and declared that in tone, style and content, it had 
been comparable to Radio Free Europe: 


“Now, when Irodalmi Ujsag is being published 
abroad [in London), it is clear that the imperialists were 
satisfied with it. It fulfilled tasks in the interests of 
the American and British capitalists. It is now continuing 
where it left off [in Hungary]. Let us not forget what these 
writers {for Irodalmi Ujsag| wrote: Paloczi-Horvath called 
the workers who developed into leaders ignorant and stu- 
pid; Gyula Hay called the Party and workers’ officials 


its 


* According to figures issued by Nepszabadsag (Budapest) on 
March 2, there were 2,349 collectives in the country, as compared 
with a total of 3,954 before the uprising. Marosan probably in- 
cluded simpler forms of cooperation in his totals for pre- and post- 
October collectives. The establishment of 1,000 collectives in four 


months is indicative of the swift pace of collectivization in the 
present period. 











immoral; and Sandor Novobaczky considered the theory 
of the Leninist vanguard haughty and pompous. This is 
what the imperialists and their henchmen at home .. .- 
need. The imperialists are prepared to finance such a 


paper abroad.” (Radio Budapest, April 3) 


Communist Youth League Formed 


The formation of a new Communist Youth League 
KISZ) to replace the DISZ which disintegrated during 
the October Revolt was announced by Nepszabadsag (Bu- 
dapest) on March 17. This action was undoubtedly aimed 
at ending the so-called anarchy which has prevailed among 
youth since the uprising and which has been manifested in 
the establishment of various, separate youth organizations. 
Although Nepszabadsag stated that the Party approved the 
existence of youth organizations other than KISZ, it was 
clear that this approval was half-hearted. It was also clear 
that the Party, mindful of youth’s major role in the October 
uprising, intended to keep tight control over the new or- 
ganization. “The Communist Youth League,” Nepszabad- 
sag said, “is the organization of young people under the 
Hungarian Socialist Workers’ [Communist] Party. All Party 
resolutions affect KISZ.” The tasks of the new League are 
to “train and inspire Hungarian youth to work and fight for 
Socialist Hungary.” 

In a March 21 speech thoroughly “Stalinist” in tone and 
content, Party Secretary Jeno Fock stated that the KISZ 
should become the “second home of youth” and a school of 
Marxism (Radio Budapest, March 21). He stressed Party 
leadership of the organization and said that the leaders of 
the former Union, whom he described as “battle-steeled 
Party militants,” had not been shown enough esteem in the 
past. Fock admitted that winning youth would be an 
arduous struggle and he warned against “‘counterrevolution- 
ary” and anti-Party elements who were trying to hinder the 
formation of Party organizations and would attempt to 
obstruct the KISZ. These elements, he said, “will come up 
against the united resolve of .. . our Party . . . to [crush] 
all counterrevolutionary manifestations and apply the full 
force of the dictatorship of the proletariat.” As a conclud- 
ing note, Fock praised the USSR’s aid in preserving Hun- 
garian “Socialism” and said that “Communist youth should 
ponder this.” 


Further Controls 


The harshness of Kadar’s speech in Moscow was 
matched in deeds by the Party’s increasingly tough attitude 
towards all signs of popular resistance. A decree issued by 
the Ministry of Interior on March 23 provided for a 
thorough check on the population by stipulating that all 
Hungarians must present their identity cards for validation 
at local police headquarters by September 30, 1957. Mem- 
bers of the military reserve must also present their military 
cards and conscription papers; those disqualified from 
military service must present their statements of unfitness. 


Internal’ Deportations 
Another decree, issued on March 19, gave the Budapest 
police the right to deport “troublesome” individuals to 
other parts of the country or to place them under super- 


vision. “The decree,” according to Radio Budapest, March 
23, “affects persons who are deemed to be criminals, un- 
ruly . . . and dangerous to the State, to public order, to 
Socialist social coexistence or who are economically harm- 
ful and whose acts are not grave enough to warrant 
criminal proceedings.” 

The regime insisted that the decree had an “educational 
purpose” and expressed the “lofty moral outlook of Social- 
ist society.” To prove this, Radio Budapest emphasized 
that persons liable to banishment had the right to choose 
their new place of residence and that banishment could not 
be applied to persons who would suffer severe consequences 
because of advanced age, “social circumstances” or poor 
health. Radio Budapest also stressed that police super- 
vision could be enforced for only six months and extended 
for the same period only three times. “At the most,” the 
commentator said, “persons under police supervision can 
be obliged to report to the police once a week.” Those 
people violating the regulations on banishment and super- 
vision will be prosecuted. 

Deportations of Budapest citizens to various parts of the 
country were common throughout the Stalinist period to 
get rid of “useless citizens’—i.e., members of the bour- 
geoisie, old people, etc. —and make room in the city for 
workers, Party activists and Soviet citizens. In 1953, Imre 
Nagy, then Premier, abolished the process of banishment. 


New Repatriation Law 


The Party’s tough policy, as well as its lack of success in 
winning the confidence of Hungarians at home or abroad, 
was reflected also in its decision not to extend the amnesty 
decreed earlier for individuals who left the country illegally 
during the uprising and who now wish to return home. 

A new repatriation law, which went into effect on April 
1, stated that citizens who had left the country between 
October 23, 1956 and January 31, 1957, and now return, 
would be exempted from criminal proceedings only if they 
had announced their intention to return home to Hun- 
garian authorities before the end of March 1957. Minors 
who left the country illegally between October 23 and 
April 1, 1957, will be exempted from criminal proceedings 
only if they have not reached the age of eighteen before 
the date of their arrival home. All other persons desiring 
repatriation will be “judged on the merits of their cases.” 
( Nepszabadsag [Budapest], March 29, 1957.) 


Controls Over Religion Tightened 


In two decrees on religion, the regime took steps to 
tighten its control over the Church and to prevent so-called 
“abuses” in the sphere of religious education. On March 23, 
Radio Budapest announced that the “full rigor of the law” 
would be applied against individuals who use religious 
instruction for purposes directed against the State’s politi- 
cal, social and economic order. Strong measures also will 
be taken against individuals who hamper religious instruc- 
tion or who try to coerce people one way or the other in 
the matter of religious education. 

According to the decree, religion may be taught for two 
hours weekly as a voluntary subject in public and high 
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schools either before or after regular classes; students may 
take instruction only in the schools where they are enrolled; 
and only those persons appointed by the churches who have 
the approval of education departments may teach religion. 

A second decree expressed the Party’s determination to 
prevent the Church from escaping its absolute control. The 
decree contains detailed instructions on which church ap- 
pointments require the consent of the Presidential Council 
or the Ministry of Culture. The instructions apply not only 
to future appointments but also to those made since Octo- 
ber 1, 1956. This means that the regime has now officially 
announced its right to remove church officers democratic- 
ally elected during the uprising last fall and to abolish the 
church reorganizations effected at that time. 


Trials and Resistance 


The regime continued in recent weeks to prosecute 
“counterrevolutionaries” in an attempt to wipe out all 
vestiges of open resistance among the hostile population. 
Announcements of arrests and trials were made daily, and 
on April 8 three Hungarians (one of them a woman) were 
sentenced to death in the first major show trial of a group 
of insurgents since the revolt. 


The police were taking into custody not only “terrorists” 
but also people who, in one way or another, had shown 
signs of opposition to the Kadar regime since its installation 
by Soviet tanks. The “criminals” included persons who had 
helped refugees leave the country, published anti-regime 
leaflets, or who had urged Hungarian workers to strike. For 
instance, Radio Budapest, March 23, reported that the 
Budapest police had “rendered harmless” a “gang” that had 
been printing and disseminating anti-Party pamphlets. On 
March 25, the Ministry of Interior stated that the Borsod 
County police had arrested a certain Gyula Lengyel-Borso- 
vai who, as a member of the Edeleny workers’ council, had 
instigated “persecution of persons loyal to the People’s 
Democracy.” Lengyel-Borsovai was specifically charged 
with removing “reliable” council chairmen from their posts, 
maintaining close contact with the “counterrevolutionaries” 
after their defeat, and organizing a mine strike to force their 
release from prison. 


Radio Budapest, March 26, reported that the Zala 
County police had arrested six members of a “gang” that 
had helped people flee to Austria last November. Radio 
Budapest, March 29, said that a certain Sandor Altorjai 
and fifteen accomplices charged with the “criminal offense 
of armed conspiracy to overthrow the government” had 
been taken into custody. “On November 4,” Radio Budapest 
said, “they killed several Soviet soldiers and also civilians.” 
And on March 30, Radio Budapest announced the arrest 
of a laboratory assistant at the Csepel iron and steel works 
for organizing the December 11-12 strike in the plant and 
for “inciting against the worker-peasant rule ever since.” 


Many more arrests were announced, and the scope of 
police repression doubtless included unannounced measures. 
It was clear that the regime was increasing the tempo of 
terror in its attempt to intimidate the bitter and restive 
Hungarian people. 
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Jozsef Revai, leading Hungarian Communist theoretician, author 
of an important recent article expressing a thoroughgoing “Stalin- 
ist” line toward the Revolt, liberalizing Communists, and Party 
control of national life (see pp. 50-56 for text). The article has 
aroused considerable debate in the fragmented Hungarian Party, 


largely from those who fear it signals an attempt to impose an 
even “harder” political line. 


Revai was a member of the Party 
Politburo and Minister of Culture until 1953, when he “resigned” 
to become Deputy Chairman of the Presidium. He was returned 
to the Politburo of the pre-Revolt Party in July 1956, at the same 
time that Kadar was made Politburo member. He recently re- 
turned to Hungary from Russia, where he had been since the 
Revolt. 

Photo from Szabad Nep (Budapest), July 19, 1956 





Czechoslovakia 


Third Collective Farm Congress 


Current policies in agriculture were set forth at the 
third national congress of collective farms, held in Prague 
from March 22 to 24. Minister of Agriculture Michal 
Bakula opened the congress with a long speech outlining 
the Communist program (Zemedelske Noviny [Prague], 
March 23). He reminded his audience that the Second 
Five Year Plan calls for a 30 per cent increase in farm out- 
put by 1960 (cereals 22 percent, oil crops 24 percent, 
potatoes 32 percent, hops 21 percent, sugar beets 11 per- 
cent, beef 30 percent, pork 35 percent, milk 46 percent, 
eggs 21 percent). These results are to be achieved 
primarily by raising crop yields and livestock productivity. 
These in turn, he said, call for more fertilizers, better seeds, 
more fodder and the reduction of losses in harvesting. They 
are also dependent “on people and on their initiative. To 
encourage and foster such initiative is best done by Socialist 
competitions between individual collective farmers, groups 
within the cooperative and mutually between collectives.” 


-- 


New Policy on Machinery 


On mechanization, so long a keynote of Communist 
agriculture, Bakula admitted to “certain shortcomings” in 
past policy. “In past years, machines were developed and 
manufactured for the mechanization of individual working 











processes only. It thus happened that the mechanization of 
many processes was overlooked. For example, the harvest- 
ing of bread grains by means of combines has been greatly 
increased, but many processes connected with combine 
harvesting have not been mechanized.” He went on to set 
forth the regime’s new policy which will permit collective 
farms to purchase certain types of machinery for their own 
use : 


“With the gradual consolidation of the collective farms, 
more and more requests are received for [allotting them] 
means of production of their own. The reason is that cer- 
tain agricultural processes demand the immediate applica- 
tion of mechanical means in the interests of adhering to 
agrotechnical time limits, and that such demands cannot, 
sometimes, be reconciled with the time tables of tractor 
brigades. There is a whole series of operations in which 
the full utilization of a machine within one collective farm 
can be insured. In these cases it seems appropriate that 
such machines be the collectives. We have 
reached a stage where many of our collectives possess suffi- 
cient funds to purchase some of the less expensive ma- 
chinery for themselves. We are of the opinion that collec- 
tive farms should own, on the one hand, machines for the 
mechanization of working processes which recur day in 
and day out and, on the other, machines for certain special 
lines of agricultural production such as the growing of 
vegetables and hops, and, also, tractors and trailers for in- 
suring transport within the farm.” 


owned by 


Bakula was careful to emphasize that the new policy was 
not intended to undermine the Machine Tractor Stations. 
(Speeches made by delegates to the congress contained 
much criticism of the MTS, and an item in the newspaper 
Lud [Bratislava] on March 14 admitted that there was 
some sentiment among the peasants for abolishing the MTS 
and distributing their machines to the collective farms— 
as has happened to a degree in Poland.) 


"Medium" Farmers to be Collectivized 


The Minister of Agriculture also urged a new drive to 
collectivize “medium” farmers, i.e., those owning from 5 to 
15 hectares of land, and asked the members of collective 
farms to become the “main agitators.” 


“Tt is know that the decision of a medium farmer to join 
the collective farm depends first on the level of production 
in the collective farm and on the level of income of the 
members, and second on the influence of the class enemies. 
As far as the first question is concerned . . . in the majority 
of our collectives the income of the members is higher than 
the income of farmers with medium size farms. As far as 
the second question is concerned, it must be stated that the 
political and economic influence of kulaks has been consid- 
erably reduced and curtailed. The farmers with 
medium-size farms are economically the strongest part of 
the farmers in our villages. The enlistment of medium 
farmers for collectives, particularly in the central parts of 
the country, must be given the greatest attention.” 


Collectivization was also the theme of a speech by First 
Party Secretary Antonin Novotny on the following day 
(Zemedelske Noviny, March 24). He asserted that the up- 
heavals in Poland and Hungary (which resulted in the 
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abandonment of most collective farms in Poland and at 


least half of them in Hungary), had not affected the 
farmers in Czechoslovakia: 


“(Some| people believed that certain events and phe- 
nomena in the cooperative movement in neighboring coun- 
tries would reflect unfavorably on our own farming col- 
lectives and countryside. It may be said that these 
events did, in fact, exercise a certain influence. That influ- 
ence, however, was by no means unfavorable. Our indi- 
vidual and collective farmers rallied still more closely 
around the Communist Party and the government of the 
National Front. Our farmers realized that if the counter- 
revolutionary attack in Hungary proved successful, this 
would mean the restoration of former estates to the land- 
owners, nobility and church in Hungary.” 


In somewhat ambiguous terms, he repeated Bakula’s plea 
for assistance in the collectivization campaign: “In our 
people’s democratic country, collective farms cannot be 
expected to spring up of their own volition. . . . Our main 
task is to convince small and medium farmers of the 
advantages of collective farming. . . . To achieve a com- 
mon victory of Socialism is possible only if we insure, 
organizationally and politically, a voluntary transition of 
the farmers’ masses to large-scale Socialist production. . . . 
We shall, therefore, continue boldly and with determina- 
tion on the road to developing and consolidating collec- 
ina.” 

The main purpose of the congress was the consideration 
of proposed changes in the model charter for collective 
farms. Some of the changes were intended to encourage 
private farmers to join collectives by offering them more 
favorable compensation for their land and livestock. Other 
changes were concerned with methods of work payment 
on the farms, with the mechanization of livestock produc- 
tion and with the conditions under which “kulaks” might 
be permitted to join collectives. More than 1,600 sugges- 
tions for revising the charter were said to have been re- 
ceived, and 41 delegates took part in the discussion. The 
congress was able to agree only in principle on the changes, 
and when it concluded on March 24 it left the final draft- 


ing to a special committee (Zemedelske Noviny, March 
Ba). 


National Committee Elections 


On March 17 the press announced that elections of 
regional, central, district, area and local National Commit- 
tees will be held on Sunday, May 19. At the same time the 
government appointed an Elections Commission headed by 
Rudolf Barak, Minister of the Interior, with Vaclav 
Skoda, Minister of Justice, as his deputy. The elections are 
being conducted under the aegis of the National Front, 
which consists of the Communist Party, its four puppet 
parties and a number of mass organizations. On March 21 
the National Front issued a proclamation urging unani- 
mous support of its candidates. The number of committee 
members to be elected is said to be nearly 200,000, an 
increase of approximately 20,000 over the present number. 
The increase is the result of an amendment to the National 
Committee Act passed by the National Assembly on March 

















Premier Siroky, center, with other members of the Czechoslovak 
delegation and their Chinese hosts, in the Summer Palace, Peiping. 


Photo from Svet v Obrazech (Prague), March 30, 1957 





6 increasing the number of members in small communities 
(Rude Pravo, March 7). 


elections were held in 1954. 


The last National Committee 


Delegation Visits Asia 


As part of the campaign to dramatize the solidarity of 
the Soviet bloc, a Czechoslovak Party and government 
delegation visited China, North Vietnam, North Korea 
and Outer Mongolia during the month of March. The 
delegation included Premier Viliam Siroky, Foreign Minis- 
ter Vaclav David, Finance Minister Julius Duris and other 
Party and government officials, as well as representatives 
of the National Front. The group left Prague on March 
8 in a Soviet TU 104 jet transport, arriving in Peiping on 
March 9. From March 17 to 20 they were in Hanoi, North 
Vietnam; from April 1 to 4 in Pyongyang, North Korea; 
and from April 6 to 8 in Ulan Bator, capital of the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic. They returned to Prague via 
Moscow on April 10. 

A treaty of friendship and cooperation was signed in 
Peiping on March 27. A joint statement released at the 
same time endorsed Soviet foreign policy and the interven- 
tion in Hungary, attacking the policies of the West. While 
it emphasized “the unity of the Socialist camp headed by 
the Soviet Union,” it also referred to the Soviet declaration 
of October 30 on “Friendship and Cooperation between 


the Soviet Union and Other Socialist States.” This refer- 
ence may have been a concession to China, since it was 
not repeated in the other documents signed by the delega- 
tion during its tour. 


In its visits to North Vietnam, North Korea and Outer 
Mongolia, the delegation signed other joint statements 
similar in content to the one signed with China. In addi- 
tion it signed a treaty of friendship and cooperation with 
the Mongolians and cultural agreements with China, North 
Vietnam and Outer Mongolia. 


The purpose of the trip was defined by Rude Prai 
March 30. Commenting on the treaty with China, the 
newspaper said that there were “a number of good reasons” 
why it had been signed now. 
the attempts of 
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It was intended to counter 
“imperialist” powers to destroy the inde- 
pendence of many countries, bring about a deterioration in 
the international situation, and destroy 
“Socialist camp.” 


the unity of the 
With respect to the joint declaration, 
Rude Pravo said that the “selection of questions which the 
delegations considered it necessary to stress” was proof that 
their governments “act on behalf of the people and that 
they defend the interests of progress and peace.” 


The Spy Hunt Continues 


The anti-espionage campaign continued in March and 
April with a series of charges and “confessions.” On March 
13 the press published a statement made by Miloslav De- 


wetter, an official of the Ministry of Transportation, 
describing his contacts with American spies in Paris, 
Munich and Vienna. He had informed Czechoslovak 


security organs and been instructed to continue his alleged 
contacts with them to discover their purposes. He said that 
an American named A. F. Hilton asked him to provide 
information about the Czechoslovak railroads and, at the 
end of last year, on “public opinion after the Hungarian 


events.” He quoted Hilton as having said that Egypt’s 


President Nasser ought to be overthrown because of his 
anti-American policy and that the United States had 
stabbed Britain and France in the back. 


On March 16 Rude Pravo announced the arrest of a 
woman from Hamburg named Karoline Koopmann, who, 
it was said, had visited Czechoslovakia in the guise of a 
tourist but in reality Her “ac- 
complices” in also arrested. 


On 
March 17 a Czechoslovak television commentator, Vladimir 


as an American 


Czec hoslov akia 


agent. 
were 
Vesely, was revealed as one of “a group of agents of the 
American secret service’ who had been working within 
the country. At the end of the month it was reported that 
he had confessed and a detailed description of his activities 
was given, along with the names of various Americans said 
to be involved. On March 24 Rude Pravo reported the 
arrest of Jan Marek for writing anti-State and threatening 
letters to public officials and writers. He had allegedly been 
inspired by Radio Free Europe in 1952. 

Another group of spies was reported found among 
former employees of Wagon Lits Cook in Prague (Rude 
Pravo, March 30). One of their contacts was said to have 


been a former Czechoslovak police official, Rudolf Bautz, 





living in Salzburg, Austria. [It is known, however, that 
Bautz has been living in the United States since 1951. 

Israel was involved late in March when a Secretary of 
its Prague legation, Moshe Shatz, was requested to leave 
the country. Rude Pravo, March 31, stated that he had 
been caught handing large sums of money to a group of 
persons for purposes of espionage. 


Slovak Writers Resign 


Recent ferment intellectuals in 
Slovakia lent significance to the rupture between two promi- 
nent authors and the Slovak Writers’ Union. The Bratis- 
lava weekly, Kulturny Zivot, reporting on a meeting of the 
Union’s Central Committee on March 4, stated that 
“Frantisek Hecko left the Slovak Writers’ Union as of 
December 31, 1956, and Katarina Lazarova resigned from 
all her functions in the Union.” The two writers had been 
active and distinguished Party members. No reasons were 
given for their resignations. 

At the same meeting the Central Committee outlined 
the Union’s program for 1957. It will be keyed to the 
Slovak Communist Party’s Congress on April 27-28 and to 
celebration of the 40th anniversary of the October Revolu- 
tion. 


indications of among 


Soviet Bloc Aid to Hungary 

Czechoslovakia’s State Statistical Office estimated early 
in March that the total value of assistance given to Hun- 
gary by other Communist countries—exclusive of formal 
loans and credits—had reached 700 million forint (Tvorba 
[Prague], March 7). This was said to be equivalent to two 
billion forint in “domestic prices,’ an admission of the 
degree to which the Hungarian currency is overvalued. 
The USSR contributed 29 percent, Czechoslovakia 21 per- 
cent and China 18 percent. 


Romania 
Grand National Assembly Meets 


The first session of the recently elected National Assembly 
was held March 16-22. Its new Presidium consists of Chair- 
man Petru Groza, Deputy Chairmen Mihail Sadoveanu and 
Anton Moisescu, Secretary Avram Bunaciu and members 
D. Balalia, M. Bujor, L. Csupor, P. Constantinescu-Iasi, 
Gh. Gheorghiu-Dej, F. Gheltz, N. Gh. Lupu, I. Nagy, C. 
Paraschivescu-Balaceanu, I. Pardau, M. Ralea, Raluca 
Ripan, Gh. Stoica, M. Zidaru and Romulus Zaroni. The 
principal items on the agenda were a reorganization of the 
Council of Ministers, the State budget for 1957 and a law 
broadening the functions of the People’s Councils. 


Government Reorganization 

The law reorganizing the Council of Ministers, passed on 
March 19, drastically reduced the number of Ministers and 
eliminated the title of First Deputy Premier. According to 
Stefan Voitec, who introduced the bill, the change involved 
“reduction of the number of Ministries by merging some of 


them . . . the establishment of branch departments within 
the framework of certain Ministries . and a marked 
increase in the authority of the Ministries, from the Minis- 


ters down to the heads of basic units. . . . Fewer in number, 
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but with increased authority, the Ministries will be able to 
solve independently the problems arising in their fields . . . 
and to improve the standard of work of the State 
apparatus.” (Scinteia [Bucharest], March 20.) The new 
Council of Ministers is as follows, with the mergers shown 
in parentheses: 


Premier 


Deputy 
Premiers 


Foreign 
Affairs 


Internal 
Affairs 


Agriculture 
and Forestry 


Trade 


Construction 
and Building 


Materials 


Finance 


Armed Forces 


Consumer 
Goods Industry 


Heavy Industry 


Oil and 
Chemical 
Industry 


Education and 
Culture 


Justice 
Mines 


Health and 
Social Welfare 


Transport 
and Com- 
munications 


Affairs of Local 
Organs of State 
Administration 


State Planning 
Committee 


State Control 
Committee 


Chivu Stoica 


Emil Bodnaras 
Alexandru Moghioros 
Petre Borila 

Miron Constantinescu 
Stefan Voitec 
Alexandru Birladeanu 


Grigore Preoteasa 
Col. Gen. 

Alexandru Draghici 
Ion Cozma 


Marcel Popescu 


Gheorghe Hossu 


Aurel Vijoli 
Col. Gen. 
Leontin Salajan 


Stefan Voitec 


Gherasim Popa 


Mihail Florescu 


Miron Constantinescu 


Gheorghe Diaconescu 
Ioan Mineu 


Dr. Voinea Marinescu 


Emil Bodnaras 


Petre Costache 


Gheorghe Gaston Marin 


Dumitru Coliu 


(Agriculture, Forestry, 


and State Farms) 


(Home Trade, Foreign 


Trade) 


(Construction, Building 


Materials Industry, 
Lumber Industry, 
State Committee of 
Architecture and 
Construction ) 


(Light Industry, Food 


Industry ) 


Metallurgical and Ma- 
chine-building Indus- 
try, Electric Power 
and Electrotechnical 
Industry ) 


Oil Industry, Chemi- 
cal Industry ) 


Education, Culture ) 


Railways; Road, Sea 
and Air Transport; 
Posts and Telecom- 
munications’ 





Katarina Lazarova and Frantisek Hecko, prominent Slovak Com- 
munist writers whose ruptures with the Slovak Writers’ Union 
were recently announced. 


Photos from Zivot (Bratislava), September 24 and June 25, 1954 


Stoica on Present Tasks 

Premier Chivu Stoica outlined the government’s program 
to the Grand National Assembly on March 19 (Scinteia, 
March 20). He stressed the regime’s intention to raise 
living standards, promising ‘“‘an increase of about 10 percent 
in the national income during 1957.” Industrialization is 
to continue, but it will be based on “the development of 
those branches of industry which derive their raw material 
from indigenous sources,” and capital investment will con- 
sume a smaller proportion of the national income than in 
the past. Most of his remarks were a review of the deci- 
sions made by the Party Central Committee last December: 
industrial control is to be decentralized, more emphasis will 
be given to “material interest” as an incentive to greater 
production, the wage system is to be revised in the latter 
half of 1957 (implying an increase in norms), compulsory 
deliveries of agricultural produce will be replaced by nego- 
tiated contracts, and more consumer goods will be offered 
to the peasants (see February issue, pp. 50-52.) Above 
all, he laid stress on higher productivity as the chief means 
to an improvement of the people’s living standards. 


More Power to People's Councils 


On March 22 the Assembly approved a law broadening 
the jurisdiction of the People’s Councils—the organs of 
local government. According to Premier Stoica, who spoke 
of it in some detail in his speech of March 19, the measure 
is part of the new decentralization program outlined by the 
Party Central Committee last December. Since then, Stoica 
said, a number of steps have been taken to enlarge the 
functions of the People’s Councils. Small industrial plants 
of local importance--4,000 so far—have been removed 
from State management and given to the People’s Councils. 
Other economic facilities including public utilities, food 
enterprises, markets and some building enterprises have 
been turned over to them. They have been given a measure 
of financial autonomy, being allowed “to approve credits 
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. without having to seek the approval of central organs.” 
And their authority has also been extended in the fields of 
education and culture: 


“The People’s Councils will insure the fulfillment of the 
educational plan, the organization of the work of bringing 
culture to the masses, and the effective functioning and 
development of pre-school training as well as elementary 
and intermediate education, cultural and educational insti- 
tutions, and the development of physical culture and mass 
sports. Local cultural institutions, such as theaters, cine- 
mas, museums and libraries, have also been transferred to 
the guidance and management of People’s Councils. The 
rights and obligations of People’s Councils with regard to 
the protection of public health, the organization of health 
institutions, protection of mothers and children, social 
assistance and the assessment and payment of pensions and 
State family allowances are also being increased.” 


The new law is intended to give formal recognition to 
the above changes, prescribing the scope and limits of the 
authority of People’s Councils. Specifically, it guarantees 
them “effective control over the work of their executive 
organs and of their subordinate enterprises and institu- 
tions,” whereas formerly they were largely dominated by 
the Ministries. 
at various levels between local organs and the organs of 
[the State].” 


It also regulates “the rule of subordination 


“The widening of the rights and duties of People’s 
Councils and of their executive committees cannot stop at 
These 
extended and deepened in 
accordance with local conditions from the region to the 
rayon, commune, or town. 


the relations between regional and central organs. 


rights and duties must be 


Regional, town and communal 
People’s Councils have much greater responsibilities as 
independent managers of their own affairs. At the 
same time the People’s Councils and their executive com- 
mittees must strictly observe the laws and regulations pro- 
mulgated by the central organs and prevent any exaggera- 
tion in the application of the measures for widening the 
duties of local organs and eliminate everything which could 
harm the homogeneous leadership of the State and of 
the economy.” 


Stoica said that the People’s Councils are comprised of 
135,000 deputies, including 79,000 peasants, 18,500 workers 
and 14,800 “intellectuals.” 

Unlike other items on the National Assembly’s agenda, 
the People’s Council law did not pass unanimously. A 
ballot was taken and four members were reported to have 
voted against it (Radio Bucharest, March 22). 


Profits and Enterprise Funds 


As part of its program to increase the material incentives 
of the workers and to strengthen the People’s Councils, the 
regime in mid-March issued new rules for the disposition 
of surplus profits by factories and other enterprises (Radio 
Bucharest, March 15). One decision stated that from 15 
to 65 percent of profits above plan will be paid into the 
enterprise fund (formerly the director’s fund). This fund 
will be spent in part for prizes to outstanding workers or 
for welfare benefits, and in part for the construction of 











housing, clubs, rest homes and for social activities. It was 
not stated to what extent the new provisions differ from 
those previously in force. 

The other decision allocates the profits above plan which 
remain after the deduction of amounts for the enterprise 
fund. Fifty percent of them will be paid to the regional 
People’s Council or to the town in which the enterprise is 
situated; the other 50 percent will go to the Ministry. 
Industrial enterprises in Bucharest will pay 75 percent to 
the Ministry and only 25 percent to the local People’s 
Council. The People’s Councils may spend these funds for 


communal management, public works and housing con- 
struction. 


1957 Budget 


The Grand National Assembly discussed and approved 
the State budget for 1957 on March 21. Comparative 
figures for this year and last are as follows (in billions of 





lei, rounded to a tenth) :* 

1956 1956 1957 
Planned Realized Planned 
NE TS a 5 co seed 45.4 42.4 46.1 
National economy ......... 40.3 38.3 42.0 
Turnover tax Se 17.3 15.9 16.5 
Profits from enterprises... 7.9 7.1 8.3 
Machine tractor stations . . 0.4 0.5 
Social Security receipts .. 2.1 2.4 
Taxes from the population .. 3.9 4.2 4.4 
Unspecified ........ ; 1.2 0.1 

Expenditure ........... 44.4 41.8 45.2 
National economy . 26.1 24.4 23.9 
Capital investment 11.0 8.9 
Social and cultural 7.7 8.0 10.5 

Education, science and 
ONE oss ck. 6% 3.0 3.3 3.8 
Health and sport .. 2.0 2.0 2.3 
Family allowances . 0.4 0.3 1.3 
Social security 2.1 2.4 3.1 
National defense 4.0 4.0 3.7 
Administration 1.6 1.5 1.5 
Unexplained 5.0 3.9 5.6 
Budget surplus .......... 1.0 0.5 0.9 


Finance Minister Aurel Vijoli, reporting on the budget 
to the Assembly, revealed that last year’s budget was under- 
fulfilled by a wide margin. Whereas planned revenue was 
45.4 billion lei, only 42.4 billion lei was realized, and 
expenditure came to 41.8 billion /ei instead of the 44.4 
billion planned. He made no effort to explain the dis- 
crepancies but the reasons were obviously to be found in 
the bad harvest and the economic dislocations resulting 
from events in Poland and Hungary. 

A notable feature of the new budget is the increased 
outlay required to finance the standard of living reforms— 
higher wages, family allowances and pensions, and increased 
earnings for the peasants—decreed by the regime since the 
Hungarian Revolt last October (January issue, p. 46 and 


* Figures in the first column from Scinteia (Bucharest), March 
28 and March 30, 1956. Figures in the second and third columns 
from Finance Minister Aurel Vijoli’s budget report published in 
Scinteia, March 22, 1957. 
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February issue, pp. 50, 51). Premier Stoica told the Assem- 
bly that these would cost almost five billion lei in 1957. 
Equally striking are the reduced appropriations for the 
national economy. The Finance Minister said that capital 
investment by the State will be 8.9 billion lei, which is 
nearly 20 percent less than the 11 billion Jei allotted last 
year. The budget also indicates a small decrease in military 
expenditure. 


Delegation to Sofia 


A Party and Government delegation led by First Secre- 
tary Gheorghiu-Dej and Premier Stoica visited Bulgaria 
from March 28 to April 5. For an account of the declara- 
tions signed in Sofia on April 2, see “Bulgaria,” page 49. 


Bulgaria 
National Assembly Meets 


The National Assembly held its seventh regular session 
from March 11 to March 14. The agenda included a 
report by Premier Yugov on the visit of the Bulgarian 
delegation to Moscow in February; a report by Foreign 
Minister Karlo Lukanov on the delegation to Albania in 
January; and the State budget for 1957. 


1957 Budget 


On March 14 the National Assembly approved the bud- 
get for 1957. Total revenue is estimated at about the same 
level as in last year’s budget, but expenditures are to be 
substantially greater, thus reducing the planned surplus to 
about 74 million leva. The breakdown, as given by Finance 
Minister Kiril Lazarov in his speech to the National 
Assembly (Rabotnichesko Delo [Sofia], March 13), com- 
pares with last year’s budget as follows (in millions of 
leva): 


1957 1956 
NN a 8 oan 18,500.3 18,474.4 
National economy . 14,296 14,557.3 
Turnover tax ........ ea es 6,800 5,759 
Profits from enterprises . 2,118 4,162 
Bee ae ea Pdbes ss we’ 5,378 4,636.3 
Taxes from the population ...... 1,164 1,182.3 
ERAGINOE 6 ccs Sem aire'ns ene 3,037 2,724.8 
ND... ss cuneees scners ee 18,424.3 17,574.4 
National economy he 10,400 9,813.8 
Social and cultural ............. 4,413 4,015.9 
National defense ............... 1,500 1,500 
ES SE LEO 687 685.4 
SE orite ae sce ae ets ase oA eee 1,420 1,549.3 


A significant difference in the new budget is the increased 
outlay required by the standard of living reforms granted 
since last summer. These include higher wages, salaries, 
family allowances and pensions, reduced food prices in 
workers’ canteens and higher prices to peasants for State 
deliveries. According to the budget law the increased 
expenditure for this purpose will be 1,250 million leva. It 
will be offset by reduced outlays for capital investments 
which, according to Lazarov’s report, are allotted 2,138.9 











THE FIKOTOVA — CONNOLLY ROMANCE 





Lidova Demokracie (Prague), March 23, 1957 


. CZECHOSLOVAK PRESS, like the Soviet press, rarely 

if ever discusses the private affairs of Czechoslovak citi- 
zens, especially if they happen to be well known person- 
alities. This stern censorship was particularly evident re- 
cently in the case of the romance between athletes Olga 
Fikotova, a Czechoslovak citizen, and Harold Connolly, an 
American. They had met at the recent Olympic games at 
Melbourne where both won top prizes, she as a discus 
thrower, he as a hammer thrower. 

The news of the romance was first prominently men- 
tioned in the US press on March 3, and the case assumed 
international significance when, asked to comment, Secre- 
tary of State Dulles said: “We believe in romance.” Sub- 
sequently news of the intended marriage continued to be a 
focal point of interest in the West as Connolly was asked 
to leave Czechoslovakia and a hearing granting to Fiko- 
tova by the President of Czechoslovakia failed to produce 
any immediate results. Once again it appeared as if, in 
the Stalinist tradition, the marriage would either be for- 
bidden or, if permitted, the bride would be barred from 
leaving the country. But on March 21 a happy ending was 
provided by the Czechoslovak authorities, who granted the 
requested permission, seemingly without any restrictions. 

Czechoslovak press comments on Olga and Harold were 
as follows: 

On February 14, Vecerni Praha (Prague) reported that 
the Czech athlete had injured her ankle and that her train- 
ing had thus been interrupted. On March 2, Rude Pravo 
(Prague) reported that Connolly had delivered a lecture 
at the Physical Training Institute in Prague touching on 
his training, the Olympic Games, his victory at Melbourne 
and the life of American athletes. He reportedly stressed 
the importance of weight lifting for hammer throwers. 
Nothing was said about Fikotova. On March 3, Rude Pravo 
(the Party’s paper) announced that the honorary title 
of “Meritorious Sports Champion” had been awarded to 
28 outstanding Czechoslovak athletes, including Olga Fiko- 
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tova. She was not singled out, and the romance, by then offi- 
cial, was not mentioned. Then apparently there was an 
absolute silence until, on March 22, Mlada Fronta 
(Prague), published the following announcement: 


“The marriage between the American hammer thrower 
and Olympic winner Harold Connolly and the Czechoslo- 
vak Olympic discus throw winner Olga Fikotova will take 
place in Prague next week. The newly-weds will leave for 
the US. Fikotova will continue to remain a Czechoslovak 
citizen.” 


The following day Lidova Demokracie (Prague) pub- 
lished the photo reproduced here. The picture shows Fiko- 
tova doing some weight lifting (“trying to find out whether 
it would help her improve her performance”) with her fu- 
ture husband watching her. 

On March 25, the official regime press service released 
the following item: 


“Harold Connolly, the American hammer throw Olym- 
pic winner who is now on a private tour of Europe, re- 
cently visited Czechoslovakia. He spent more than a week 
in Prague training with Czechoslovak athletes. In the 
course of his visit he proposed to the Czechoslovak athlete, 
Olympic discus star Olga Fikotova, Meritorious Sports 
Champion. While the necessary formalities were taken care 
of, Connolly visited Vienna and came back to Prague on 
March 19. The marriage of the two outstanding athletes 
will take place in Prague on March 27. After the marriage 
Fikotova will leave for the US but she remains a citizen 


of the Czechoslovak Republic.” 


The marriage took place as scheduled. Despite the rela- 
tive lack of publicity in the regime press a huge crowd 
turned out to celebrate the occasion and many observers 
were inclined to believe that this was not only a tribute 
to a famous sports star but also a demonstration for Con- 
nolly’s native country. 





Under a sign reading “Physical Training Center,” one athlete says 
to another: “All of a sudden they all want to learn discus throw- 
ing.” 


Dikobraz (Prague), March 28, 1957 














New Vistas for 


The Polish Press 


Embraces Sex: 





Photo at left is from Western press, the one at right from a Polish 
publication. Szpilki (Warsaw), April 1, 1956 published the two 
photos together with the comment (with reference to their own 
photo), that “We must console ourselves with the thought that 
two years ago we would have shown nothing but beetroots [omit- 
ting even the smiling face].” 


"Pose for Me” 





“I wanted so much to see her without her clothes, 
I promised to write a poem if she would pose.” 


Szpilki (Warsaw), April 1, 1956 


“Socialist Realism” 


Until about a year ago, the East European press main- 
tained almost uniformly the traditional Communist puri- 
tanism. In keeping with the general unappetizing drab- 
ness of life, periodicals almost never displayed photographs 
of attractive young women, but rather stressed females 
being awarded the title “Heroine Mother of the Order of 
Maternal Glory.” 

Then in Poland, and to a degree Hungary, as the warm 
winds of the thaw circulated, the press started printing pic- 
tures of increasingly shapely young women, usually reprint- 
ing them from the Western press where they are so notable 
a feature. At left, the top picture and caption demonstrate 
the editors’ awareness of this development; the cartoon 
below, from the same issue, indicates how far the Polish 
press had even then come from the Stalinist pattern of dour 
sexual functionalism. 

In Poland, subsequently, the process went much further, 
as the picture of French actress Brigette Bardot in this 
column attests. It appeared in the March 3 issue of Prze 
Kroj, a Cracow weekly, together with an assurance that 
another photograph of Miss Bardot would appear the fol- 
lowing week. The same magazine, indeed, carried two 
weeks later a photograph, taken from a Swedish film, that 
could appear in no American magazine of general circu- 
lation. 

Recently there have been complaints on this score. The 
Warsaw monthly Prasa Polska of March stated: “Some 
newspapers . are being reproached for turning to un- 
healthy sensationalism and pornography in order to save 
their circulation.” 








million leva or 1,861.1 million leva less than in the 1956 
budget. Despite this shift in outlay the new budget scarcely 
balances, and if actual revenue lags, as it has in previous 
years, the result may be a deficit. 


Romanian-Bulgarian Talks 


A Romanian Party and governmental delegation visited 
Bulgaria from March 28 to April 4. Talks were held in 
Sofia between leaders of the two regimes, including 
Romania’s Premier Stoica and First Party Secretary 
Gheorghiu-Dej and Bulgaria’s Premier Yugov and First 
Party Secretary Zhivkov. Two declarations were signed in 
Sofia on April 2. One affirmed the fraternal solidarity of 
the Romanian and Bulgarian Parties and promised that 
they would conduct “an intransigent fight against oppor- 
tunism and reformism, against any attempt at revising 
revolutionary Marxism, against nationalism and other in- 
fluences of bourgeois ideology in their ranks.” (Radio 
Bucharest, April 3.) The other declaration expressed the 
interest of the two governments in “the improvement of 
relations between the People’s Republic of Bulgaria and 
Greece and Turkey” and in furthering good relations 
among all the Balkan States. On Yugoslavia the declara- 
tion was milder than other current statements made by 
leaders of the two regimes (see “Area’’). It affirmed that 
relations with Yugoslavia have “essentially improved” and 
stated that Romania and Bulgaria will try to expand and 
develop them even more. 


The government declaration also announced a decision 
to sign a trade agreement for the years 1958-1960. It said 
that the talks had covered various questions of economic 
and technical cooperation in the machinery, metallurgical 
and oil industries, in agriculture and in other industries. 
Development of the Danube was also discussed, and the 
delegations reached agreement on freight transportation 
and problems of transit (Radio Sofia, April 3). 
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Kolkhoz Remuneration 


As part of the regime’s current effort to increase the 
efficiency of its collective farms—which are now said to 
include more than 80 percent of the country’s farmers— 
a new decree provides for greater wage and salary incen- 
tives (Rabotnichesko Delo, March 22). Ordinary farm 
workers are to receive piece rates and other forms of pay- 
ment-by-result on a larger scale than hitherto. Party func- 
tionaries sent into the countryside as kolkhoz chairmen are 
to be guaranteed 70 percent of the pay they received in 
their former employment in addition to their earnings as 
chairmen, a measure evidently designed to overcome the 
reluctance of such people to take on jobs in farming. The 
pay of agronomists is also to be raised and tied to results. 
Finally, the decree provides that kolkhozes may work out 
specific details in organizing and paying farm labor, subject 
to approval by the local authorities. 


Albania 


Delegation to Moscow 


Albania became the last of the Satellites to send a delega- 
tion to Moscow since the Hungarian Revolt in October. A 
government and Party delegation, headed by Premier Meh- 
met Shehu and First Party Secretary Enver Hoxha, left 
Tirana on April 4. Their departure was the occasion for an 
editorial in Zeri I Popullit (Tirana) acclaiming the Soviet 
Union and attacking “imperialists” and “Yugoslav revision- 
ists and opportunists.” The delegation went by boat to 
Odessa, where they spent a day, arriving in Moscow on 
April 11. They were received at the station by Premier 
Bulganin, First Party Secretary Khrushchev and other top 
Soviet leaders. A Pravda editorial of that day praised Al- 
bania’s “consistent international policy” and said that “the 
Albanian Communists have shown ideological maturity” in 
their assessment of recent world events. 








Texts and Documents 


“IDEOLOGICAL PURITY" 


The following article by Hungarian Party theoretician Jozsef 
Revai was published in Nepszabadsag (Budapest) on March 7. 
It is the most important and the most outspokenly “Stalinist” 
ideological pronouncement made in Hungary since the October 


Revolution. 


An abridged version was reprinted in Moscow’s 


Pravda on March 18, indicating that the Soviet leaders approved 
of its uncompromising tone and contents. The Hungarian re- 
gime, on the other hand, seemed to feel that Revai’s contentions 
were too extreme and would further split the weak Party. 


eon COMMUNIST loyal to his ideals, 
every true revolutionary Socialist, 
everyone who in no way acquiesced to 
the October 23  counterrevolutionary 
“ideals” must have heard with relief 
and approval the words Comrade Janos 
Kadar spoke on January 16 to Budapest 
Party activists on the necessity for in- 
creasing and improving ideological war- 
fare. Comrade Kadar gave the follow- 
ing reasons for stepping up ideological 
warfare: 

“...one of the long-standing endeavors 
of the counterrevolution was to bring 
ideological chaos to the workers. It must 
be said that this endeavor was not with- 
out some success. During October's dark 
days, the counterrevolution called the 
murdering of Communists and the un- 
dermining of the popular democratic 
system “democracy” and ‘revolution.’ It 
attacked Hungarian independence with 
the slogan ‘national revolution’ and tried 
to turn Hungary into a colony of Western 
imperialists. The imperialists made use of 
the distorted words ‘de-Stalinization’ and 
‘fight against Rakosiism’ for the same 
purpose.” 

These are very true words. But let me 
add to the statement of Comrade Kadar 

according to whom the counterrevolu- 
tion tried “not without success” to bring 
ideological chaos to the ranks of the 
workers—that this does not apply only 
to the workers or to the working class 
in general, but also to the Party. One 
can only mention with approval the 
heroic battle fought by the leaders and 
members of the Hungarian Socialist 
Workers’ [Communist] Party against the 
counterrevolution, for the restoration of 


order and for the consolidation of the 
workers’ power. All this does not con- 
tradict the fact that for a long time 
ideological chaos, the counterrevolution- 
ary “ideology,” influenced the ideology of 
the Party. And though it is true that 
we are constantly correcting these errors 
and are overcoming the influence of coun- 
terrevolutionary ideology in the Party, 
we have not yet wholly completed this 
work, In Nepszabadsag |the Party paper 
as well as in public speeches we often find 
traces of such “ideals,” which have noth- 
ing in common with our revolutionary 
workers’ Party. Let me mention the 
shameful fact that Nepszabadsag, the cen- 
tral organ of the Party, for a long time 
did not carry the proud slogan of the 
world’s Communists which all other rev- 
olutionary workers’ newspapers carried, 
and still carry: “Workers of the world 
unite!” Naturally, it is better to correct an 
crror late than not at all. But the fact 
that this wonderful slogan, coined by 
Marx and Engels more than 90 years 
ago, has again appeared on the mast- 
head of our central Party paper does 
not negate the fact that for months after 
November 1 [1956] it was not there. One 
must speak about this because to make 
up for an error does not mean in itself 
that the roots of that error have been 
torn up. We often read in Nepszabadsag 
that many old Party members are reluc- 
tant to join MSZMP [the Hungarian So- 
cialist Workers’ (Communist) Party] be- 
cause they are afraid that the old politi- 
cal errors and methods of the leadership 
will return. But what has not been said 
is that there are many old Communists 
who have not really felt themselves at 
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home in the MSZMP because of symp- 
toms of submission to counterrevolution- 
ary ideals in the Party. 


I 


+7 MOST STRIKING symptom of sur- 
render to the counterrevolution was 
the wavering — which continued for 
months—in the evaluation of the events 
that began October 23. Trust in the 
Party, especially among the working 
class, was harmed—even more than it 
was by the grave errors of the old leader- 
ship—by the fact that the MSZMP which 
succeeded the MDP [Hungarian Workers’ 
Party] was unable immediately to re- 
nounce the false evaluation given at the 
last meeting of the MDP’s Central Com- 
mittee and by Nepszabadsag when they 
both called the counterrevolution a “na- 
tional democratic movement.” Wavering 
on this decisive matter went on for 
months before the December resolution 
of the Temporary Central Committee 
put an end to it. Despite this, there are 
still Party members who hold and pro- 
claim views contrary to the December 
Party decision, and a significant section 
of Hungary’s intellectuals and youth still 
see a revolution in the October counter- 
revolution. But in this matter there can 
be no compromise and no intellectual bar- 
gaining. In this matter there can be no 
concession to the “ideals” of the coun- 
terrevolution. It would have been better 
if the Party had refuted more coura- 
geously and more positively the false 
evaluation made by the leaders of the 
MDP on October 28 and if it had con- 
demned the false information presented 
by Szabad Nep [pre-revolutionary name of 
the central Party newspaper] which 
has confused the Party, the working 
class and the whole population to such 
an extent that we must still fight against 
its dangerous influence. 


“Truly Marxist Analysis” 


Although by now the official attitude 
of the Party has been repeatedly stated 
and debated there are still relapses into 
counterrevolutionary ideology. We are 
still without a truly Marxist analysis of 
the events which started October 23, 
their causes and consequences. This anal- 
ysis has been replaced by abstract gen- 
eralizations concerning “the unsavory 
past.” But we have taken’ these ex- 
pressions condemning “the unsavory past” 
from the “ideology” of the counterrevolu- 
tion and they are strikingly similar to 
the slander which was cast against the 
proletarian revolution and its leaders by 
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the victorious counterrevolution of Au- 
gust 1919. But while in 1919 it was the 
Fascist counterrevolution which accused 
and slandered the revolution in the 
name of “Christian-national” counterrevo- 
lution, in 1956 it was the revolutionaries, 
Communists among them, who helped 
the counterrevolution invent and exploit 
this slander. 

These statements must be made openly; 
an understanding of them is the first 
condition for bringing ideological order 
to our Party and for overcoming the 
counterrevolutionary infection. This ar- 
ticle does not aim at giving a detailed 
Marxist analysis of the October counter- 
revolution and its precedents but only 
to outline in general terms certain basic 
truths. 


(1) A mass action aimed at overthrow- 
ing the People’s Democracy with arms 
cannot be anything but a counterrevolu- 
tion, and this is so irrespective of whether 
all those who participated knew this. 

(2) Although one cannot equate the 
armed uprising with the preceding dem- 
onstration, neither can one isolate the 
armed uprising from the initial demon- 
Strations, just as one cannot divide the 
demonstrations from the ideological prep- 
eration which undermined the proletarian 
dictatorship and prepared for capitalist 
restoration. There has never yet in history 
been an armed uprising (whether revolu- 
tionary or counterrevolutionary) which 
started immediately as such and which 
was not preceded by some preparatory 
action (strikes, demonstrations, etc.) 
which had the aim of building cadres 
—the hard core—of the later uprising, 
and which had the result of creating mass 
response among the crowds. This is what 
happened here as well. The student dem- 
onstration of October 23 was prepared 
for weeks, and even months, by organ- 
ized attacks of groups of writers and 
journalists against the basic principles of 
proletarian dictatorship. In their prop- 
aganda against the Party and against pro- 
letarian dictatorship they made good use 
of the errors actually committed by the 
Party leaders. The 1956 resolution of 
the Party leadership, the dismissal of Ra- 
kosi and the reinforcement of the leader- 
ship opened the way for correction of 
these errors. Nevertheless, attacks against 
the Party increased. Before, during and 
after the Writers’ Union Congress on 
September 17, Gyula Hay and his col- 
leagues popularized the formal “freedom 
rights” of the capitalist system, contin- 
ued to undermine the authority and 
unity of the Party and tried to make the 
role of the revolutionary workers’ Party, 
which was the leading force of the prole- 


tarian dictatorship, odious. Marxism and 
Leninism cannot consider this anything 
but a conjunctive process which led finally 
to armed counterrevolution. 


Every attempt to dissect this process in 
order to acquit the ideological preparers 
of the armed uprising of responsibility and 
to acquit the organizers of the October 
23 demonstration and find guilty only 
those who participated in direct armed 
battle is an anti-Marxist endeavor which 
is not only contrary to facts and to the 
relation between facts, but is also political 
and ideological capitulation to the coun- 
terrevolution. We cannot understand the 
preparation and the development of the 
counterrevolutionary process and all its 
symptoms unless we connect it with the 
right-wing activities within the Party and 
with the activities of the counterrevolu- 
tionary (Imre Nagy-Losonczy) group. 
One of the decisive reasons why it was 
Hungary among the popular democratic 
countries in which the tragic events of 
October came to pass was the fact that 
the Hungarian counterrevolution had im- 
portant allies within the leading workers’ 
Party itself, and that this group within 
the Party assumed the role of a batter- 
ing ram to overthrow the proletarian dic- 
tatorship. 


I] 
5 ieee REAL POLITICAL leader, the pre- 


parer of the October counterrevolu- 
tion, was Imre Nagy and his group, and 
whoever wants to ignore this fact or be- 
little it makes a concession to the coun- 
terrevolution and opens the door for 
counterrevolutionary 
the Party. 


ideology to enter 

Moreover, even the December resolu- 
tion of the Temporary Central Commit- 
tee makes certain concessions to the 
story of the counterrevolutionaries con- 
cerning the positive role played by Imre 
Nagy and his group. It is high time we 
put an end to this legend. 

In my opinion, one of the decisive 
errors of the pre-October Party leadership 
was that although it spoke of Imre 
Nagy’s opportunist policy, it could not 
expose him openly and thus could not 
put an end to his influence. It was this 
tolerance of the opportunism of the 
Imre Nagy group which permitted the 
counterrevolutionary faction increasingly 
to undermine the Party in the months pre- 
ceding the October events, paralyzing 
Party leaders who finally submitted to it. 
That was what made Party policy 
unsure and wavering in the eyes of 
Party members, functionaries and the 
working class. It was this that produced 
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the liberal trend of peacemaking with 
Imre Nagy and his group. This liberal 
peacefulness disarmed and demobilized 
the Party and in this way was one of the 
chief reasons why the armed counter- 
revolution, with the aid of allies within 
the Party, could force the unconditional 
acceptance of Imre Nagy back into the 
Party; for this reason he was taken 
back in the Central Committee and into 
the Political Committee and made pres- 
ident of the Council of Ministers. The 
opinion held by our Chinese Comrades 
that the Hungarian People’s Democracy 
was not sufficiently strong and consistent 
against the enemies of Socialism, that it 
was not a dictatorship of the proletariat, 
is correct, and this view holds that we 
were unable to annihilate by ideological 
means (and simultaneously incapacitate 
by administrative means) enemies of the 
proletarian dictatorship within the Party 
who were increasingly linked with reac- 
tion outside the Party. One of the major 
lessons we have to learn from the October 
events is that the new Revolutionary 
Workers’ Party can tolerate neither op- 
portunistic factions nor any trend towards 
a compromise within its ranks. But has 
the MSZMP learmed this lesson well 
enough? One can see a consistent effort 
not to call the spade a spade and not 
to call Imre Nagy and his colleagues 
what they are, that is, traitors to the Party 
and to the working class and common 
renegades of Marxism-Leninism. It is a 
good thing that the Temporary Central 
Committee of the MSZMP took a posi- 
tive attitude in this very important ques- 
tion and, especially in its February reso- 
lution, opposed every ideological and po- 
litical peace with the traitors. This is 
very important because if the MSZMP 
tolerates this peace-making trend—and in 
this way Imre Nagy-type counterrevolu- 
tionary renegades have a place within the 
Party—then the Party could never be- 
come a truly revolutionary workers’ Party, 
one which could lead the work of build- 
ing Socialism in our country. 


"The Imre Nagy Group” 


For a long time now we have seen 
that the MSZMP draws consequences of 
the October counterrevolution very one- 
sidedly. It is true that the attitude against 
“old errors” has become an organic part 
of its ideology and that this is certainly 
right and necessary. But it has not yet 
adopted an attitude against the Imre 
Nagy-type traitors and renegades, against 
the fellow travellers of the counterrevolu- 


tion, against those who prepared and or- 











ganized the uprising against proletarian 
rule, 

There are some comrades who say that 
the MSZMP must fight its battle on two 
fronts: on the front against the Rakosi- 
Gero clique and on the front against the 
Imre Nagy-Losonczy group. We do not 
doubt that there are many people who 
sincerely believe in the necessity of fight- 
ing on this double front. The trouble is 
that this thesis of fighting on a double 
front is on the whole still an artificial 
contrivance and in practice there is little 
sign of it. If we look through the copies 
of Nepszabadsag from November 1, 1956 
on, we find that with regard to deviation 
within the Party, the “double front” battle 
for a long time was fought against only 
one front, namely against the Rakosi- 
Gero leadership. Although this battle is 
not yet based on a positive and thorough 
analysis of past errors and still resembles 
a general campaign of “abuse and con- 
demnation” rather than a true uprooting 
of those mistakes, this battle is a true 
battle. It is passionate and because of 
this often unjust. On the other front, on 
the front against the treason of the Imre 
Nagy group, even today there is too little 
fighting. No attempt has been made to 
find the connection between Imre Nagy’s 
political trends before 1953 and after 
June 1953 [date of the New Course} and 
the open treason which he committed in 
October 1956 and in preparing this 
treason. 


“Traitorous Opportunists” 


We do not say that Imre Nagy was a 
traitor at the beginning of his opposition. 
But he developed into a traitor and it 
is evident that this development has a 
connection with his opportunist and re- 
visionist opinions. The fight against the 
Imre Nagy trend and faction can only 
be seriously considered if it reveals the 
connection between the original political 
opinions of this faction and its October 
treason. And because no attempt has been 
made to do this since October 1956, 
the stray statements made about the trea- 
son of this group can hardly be consid- 
ered a serious fight against the Imre 
Nagy trend. There can be no talk of a 
fight on a double front against deviations 
within the Party as long as nothing is 
done to clarify the fact that Imre Nagy’s 
government was a government for the li- 
quidation of the proletarian dictatorship, 
that it played essentially the same role as 
the Peidl government in 1919. The differ- 
ence was that the Peidl government, 
which had the task of eliminating the 
proletarian dictatorship, was led by right- 


wing Social Democrats, while the 1956 
Imre Nagy governments was led by right- 
wing opportunistic “Communists” whose 
shameful role is a good example of where 
the logic of a faction-warfare and an 
anti-Leninist political program can lead. 
It was quite right that Nepszabadsag on 
February 1 brought up the question of 
fighting against the new revisionists. But 
as long as this fight is fought within the 
limits of generalities and does not say 
openly and positively that these new 
“revisionists” consist of Imre Nagy’s fol- 
lowers and his writer and journalist ad- 
herents, this fight is not worth much. 

There is therefore, for the time being, 
no double front battle in MSZMP and as 
long as there is no fighting against trai- 
torous opportunists or as long as fight- 
ing is not strong and passionate enough, 
all struggle against the ideological influ- 
ence of the counterrevolution is shallow 
and cannot bring the desired and neces- 
sary results, 

But that is not the only point [to be 
clarified). One should not forget that after 
all one cannot consider the Imre Nagy 
group, which turned counterrevolution- 
ary, the same as the old leadership. How- 
ever Serious the errors committed by Com- 
rades Rakosi and Gero in economic pol- 
icy, in violating Party democracy and 
Socialist legality, however much _ these 
errors helped in creating a fertile soil 
for the counterrevolution, it was not they 
who made an alliance with counterrevolu- 
tionary forces against the proletarian dic- 
tatorship, it was not they who prepared 
and organized armed fighting against our 
people’s democratic State, it was not they 
who wanted to tear Hungary from the 
Socialist camp and it was not they who 
called for imperialist troops to come to 
Hungary in a move directed against the 
liberating Soviet Union. 

An inadequacy in ideological war is 
also revealed in the important question 
of evaluating the past. This is also a 
question that has to be fought actively. 
Should we only look at the errors? Un- 
fortunately, this is what happened and 
this is not to the benefit of the develop- 
ment of the MSZMP but harms it since, 
regardless of whether we want to, it will 
lead to our making an overwhelmingly 
negative judgment of the 12 years since 
the 1945 liberation. To the joy of the 
enemies of Socialism, we belittle those 
huge achievements which in spite of seri- 
ous errors the Hungarian working class 
and the entire Hungarian working popu- 
lation, the whole nation under the leader- 
ship of the Hungarian Communist Party, 
later under the leadership of the MDP, 
achieved during these years. 
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It sometimes seems as if the MSZMP 
is reluctant to take over the heritage of 
the Hungarian Communist Party, of the 
Social Democratic left-wing and of the 
MDP and as if it would begin to number 
its years only from its own birth in No- 
vember 1956. But the revolutionary Party 
of the Hungarian working class cannot 
date only from the counterrevolution; it 
must date its history from the publication 
of the Communist Manifesto, from the 
great 1917 Russian Socialist revolution, 
and it must be proud of the honor of 
being heir to the 1919 Hungarian prole- 
tarian dictatorship, the 25 year fight of 
illegal Communism and, after the liber- 
ation, the victorious battle fought by the 
Hungarian Communist Party and the 


MDP. 


"Distorted Slogans" 


Little is being said against revisionism 
within the ranks of our Party and yet 
this is one of the chief problems in the 
battle for the ideological clarity of Lenin- 
ism. To be silent about the great achieve- 
ments of the past 12 years, or to belittle 
and even disparage them, is the Hun- 
garian version of revisionism. Revisionism 
in Hungary is to accept and adapt oneself 
to the counterrevolution. The general at- 
tack on the old Party leaders, against 
the so-called “Rakosi-Gero clique” is only 
a screen behind which the ideological 
acceptance of the counterrevolution hides. 
It is not enough to speak of “revisionism” 
in general; this is a practice of the spe- 
cial national Hungarian revisionism in its 
full colors. 

Has the time not come for revealing 
and analyzing the mistakes made by the 
old leaders and at the same time to ex- 
hibit and proudly proclaim the great 
achievements and struggles of the past 12 
years? Without this there can be no basis 
for a policy—and if necessary, armed 
fighting — against the counterrevolution. 
And without an ideological basis, we can- 
not win. 


Much reference was recently made to 
an article which appeared in the central 
paper of the fraternal Chinese Communist 
Party, Jen Min Jih Pao, entitled: “Once 
Again About the Historic Experiences of 
the Proletarian Dictatorship.” But if refer- 
ence is made to it, let those who do this 
take to heart what the article says. The 
article, among other things, submits that 
the leaders should be judged not only by 
their errors, but by their merits as well. In 
our opinion, this standard does not only 
apply to Comrade Stalin. After the 
Twentieth Congress, during the slander 
campaign started against Stalin, it was 








the Chinese Comrades who judged him 
correctly and, by eliminating all excesses 
in appraisals, put him in the place he 
merits. Following the judgement of the 
Chinese Comrades, and after the later 
statement of Comrade Khrushchev, every 
Communist today clearly sees that the 
world-wide campaign against Stalin and 
against Stalinism was only a manifestation 
of anti-Communist enticement fashioned 
for the present situation but nevertheless 
a practice as old as the class war of the 
workers and the victorious proletarian 
revolution itself. 


Throughout the world, the fight against 
“Stalinism” was the cover for revisionism. 
In Hungary, this slogan was introduced 
before October 1956 at the well-known 
debates of the Petofi circle and it played 
an important part in the ideological 
preparation of the counterrevolution. 
Everyone still remembers how this group 
of writers, who were preparing counter- 
revolution through slogans of general 
freedom and unlimited democracy, 
painted the picture of “Stalinist-Rakosiist 
restoration” in order to divert attention 
from the one and only danger, from the 
danger of bourgeois capitalist restoration. 
Comrade Kadar was right when he spoke 
about the distorted slogans of Stalinism 
and Rakosiism at Salgotarjan. But if it 
is true that these two distorted slogans 
played largely similar roles, then it fol- 
lows that we should expose the revisionist 
and anti-Communist character of the bat- 
tle against “Stalinism” and drop the 
distorted slogan “Rakosiism,” understand- 
ing that the Party should not adopt this 
slogan invented by the counterrevolution, 
but should oppose it as Comrade Kadar 
very correctly has already done. The 
experience of the last month has ade- 
quately proved that this slogan is only 
used to hide persecution of Communists; 
anti-Communist forces were for a long 
time in the pleasant situation of being 
able to hide their anti-Communism be- 
hind a slogan accepted by the Party. But 
this slogan is also dangerous because re- 
gardless of whether we want it so, it 
leads to a denial of actual past achieve- 
ments, to ideological liquidation, and it 
is a direct obstacle in the way of revealing 
the true errors of the past by the process 
of dividing the grain from the chaff. 


Ill 


HE GREATEST danger threatening the 
Party’s revolutionary ideology is ideo- 
logical liquidation. Unfortunately, since 
the October days symptoms [of this threat} 
have often cropped up. Isn’t one of these 
symptoms,—we mentioned it above—the 


fact that the slogan: “Workers of the 
world unite!” was removed from the front 
page of the central Party paper? This 
started before November 4 and continued 
for a long time after that date. Was it 
not a symptom of the same kind of ideo- 
logical liquidation that a concession was 
made to the October nationalist pressures 
and to those which followed in changing 
the name of the Party publishers from 
Szikra to Kossuth? The writer of these 
lines need not prove that it was the Hun- 
garian Communists who understood and 
valued Lajos Kossuth as the leading figure 
in the Hungarian national fight for free- 
dom and for the national Hungarian 
bourgeois democratic transformation. But 
we Hungarian Communists do not simply 
follow in the footsteps of Kossuth, but also 
in the footsteps of Marx, Engels and 
Lenin. The name “Szikra” underlines this 
Leninist origin. In the days of the coun- 
terrevolution, every Communist symbol, 
badge and name which expressed our ad- 
herence to the international Communist 
movement became an object of incitement 
and hatred. But was there any reason 
why we should submit to this pressure? 
We did not allow the proud symbol of 
the red flag to be torn from our hands. 
Why did we permit the Party publisher 
to be renamed? Evidently because many 
people, Communists among them, believe 
the reactionary ideas that we should prove 
our national character and loyalty to the 
Hungarian people by barricading ourselves 
against proletarian internationalism. 


“Reactionary Demagogy" 


During the first years of the People’s 
Democracy, reaction endeavored to play 
the national flag against the red flag, pa- 
triotism against workers’ internationalism. 
At that time, we were successful in ex- 
posing this reactionary demagogy to the 
great masses and by showing the example 
of Petofi and Tancsics we proved that the 
national flag, as well as the red flag 
waving over the Communist Party, is in 
the best hands when it is held by the 
Hungarian working class. Why was it that 
we could not maintain this truth during 
and after the days of the October counter- 
revolution? Were we anti-national when 
we named the Terez Boulevard after 
Lenin and did we again become national 
when we renamed it after a Habsburg 
empress? I think the contrary is true. 
Every concession made in the ideological 
field, however seemingly small, like the 
matter of naming streets, etc., in reality 
means that we give up the Communist 
principle that the one and only true na- 
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tional policy is the policy of uplifting the 
working population. 

In other words, the fact that our Party 
transformed Hungary from a country of 
landowners and capitalists into the home 
of the working people makes us a truly 
national Party. On the other hand, by 
means of the above-listed and other con- 
cessions we surrendered the one and only 
true attitude and admitted that it was 
necessary for a counterrevolution to occur 
in order to teach us a national policy. 
But the counterrevolution is now crushed. 
Why do we not now passionately expose 
the national demagogues of reactionary 
counterrevolution and why do we not 
proudly undertake the truly national 
policy which was pursued by the Com- 
munist Party and the MDP before the 
Second World War and after liberation? 


"Soviet-Hungarian Friendship" 


During the October days the counter- 
revolution really tried to dress itself in 
a national costume. Yet of what did its 
“national” demands consist? Firstly, they 
consisted of deprecating Soviet-Hungarian 
friendship, in slandering our relations with 
the Soviet Union and in trying to revive 
the reactionary chauvinism of the Horthy 
regime: for example, the slogan “No, No, 
Never” and the irredentist spirit of “We 
want everything back.” The important 
thing was to set the Hungarian people 
against the Romanian, Czechoslovak, and 
Yugoslav People’s Democracies and 
against the Soviet Union which is the 
leading force of the Socialist world camp. 
Counterrevolutionary brats dared to re- 
proach the Communists for their love of 
the Soviet Union and to accuse them on 
this basis of anti-nationalism and of having 
sold the country to the Soviet Union. 
Unfortunately, we still have not rejected 
this calumny energetically enough and 
there were even Communists who shouted 
with the wolves. It is true that in the 
past some mistakes and excesses were 
committed in connection with Soviet-Hun- 
garian friendship. Still, it is not the fault 
but the merit of Hungarian Communists 
that they educated the Party over a period 
of several decades in the spirit of love 
and loyalty toward the Soviet Union. 

Until the end of World War II, ice. 
until the formation of the new Socialist 
countries, the USSR was for the Com- 
munists and workers of the world the 
only real Socialist fatherland. Communist 
loyalty to the Soviet Union for many 
decades meant loyalty to our people and 
this loyalty after 1945 became an im- 
portant factor for Hungarian social prog- 








ress and for the triumph of Socialist 
forces over reactionary forces in internal 
policy. The policy of loyalty to the So- 
viet Union, although there might have 
been and were excesses, affirmed that the 
fate of the Hungarian people (which is 
identical with the Hungarian nation) was 
linked with social progress, with the 
Socialist world camp and with the 
cause of Socialist victory. That which 
strengthens this link and furthers the 
triumph of Socialism in Hungary is na- 
tional politics; that which weakens this 
link, hinders the triumph of Socialism in 
our country and weakens the unity and 
concord of the Socialist world camp is 
anti-national politics. The Party should 
not yield one jot from this basic theory 
whatever happens, even if counterrevolu- 
tionary guns roar. The revisionists, Imre 
Nagy and his followers, followed the foot- 
steps of the counterrevolution even in this 
respect. They falsified and slandered the 
Party’s past. 


"National Characteristics” 


While deprecating our fraternal rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union, counterrevo- 
lutionary elements claim that we me- 
chanically copied the experience of the 
Soviet Union and paid no attention to 
Hungarian national characteristics. It 
would be possible to take this accusation 
seriously only if the accusers would say 
exactly what they have in mind. Un- 
fortunately, however, as regards “Hun- 
garian national characteristics” in building 
Socialism we only meet with undetailed 
aspirations. But an important question is 
at stake because we are guilty of neglect- 
ing the building of Socialism in the 
people’s economy and in other fields with 
methods best suited to Hungarian condi- 
tions. Those who have this in mind must 
raise these questions and discuss them 
seriously. Those who aim at something 
else are usually satisfied with merely pro- 
claiming generalities. On looking behind 
these generalities we find primarily the 
belief that the private holdings of small 
peasants are untouchable and that small 
tradesmen and artisans should be per- 
mitted greater scope. We thank you very 
much for these “national characteristics.” 
Socialism turns capital equipment into 
property in the entire society, 
therefore, the characteristics of Socialism 
in each country is the development of 
Socialist production relations, including 
those in agriculture—naturally with ade- 
quate transitory stages and with a pace cor- 
responding to [realities in] each country. 
Maintaining the private holding of small 
peasants in agriculture is not in support 


social 


of national characteristics, but renounces 
them. 


IV 


r Is ALSO said that in the past the Party 

did not take progressive national tra- 
ditions into consideration. Instead of 
taking this charge for what it was, that 
is, a common slander, we gave way to 
the nationalist pressure of the counter- 
revolution and we ourselves began to be- 
lieve, and even to spread, this slander. 
What else was this but a form of ideo- 
logical surrender to the counterrevolution? 
The Party has never renounced progress- 
ive national traditions, but, on the con- 
trary it supported them, emphasized them 
and identified itself with them. Naturally, 
the Party did not accept the point of view 
that the entire history of Hungary is a 
large, single, progressive tradition. Imre 
Nagy proclaimed at the founding con- 
gress of the Patriotic People’s Front the 
false, anti-Leninist, reactionary thesis of 
the “homogeneous Hungarian national cul- 
ture,” yet the Party gave way to this 
revisionist, anti-Leninist thesis only under 
pressure of the counterrevolution. An 
article (written by Lajos Mesterhazi) 
could be published in the central paper 
of the Party which took a stand against 
the counterrevolution and sided with 
the revolutionary Worker-Peasant Govern- 
ment, which gave a correct appraisal of 
the Soviet Union’s help in defeating the 
counterrevolution, but at the same time 
revived the thesis of old reactionary his- 
torical writing that there existed in Hun- 
garian history a traditional revolutionary 
line: Dozsa-Rakoczi-Kossuth*-1919; and 
that there is a realistic political line: 
Martinuzzi-Gabor Bethlen-Szechenyi- 
Deak.** The writer of the article, 
whose good intentions I have no reason 
to doubt, expressed the wish that “our 
revolutionary and realistic political na- 
tional traditions should meet!” Our Party, 


*Gyorgy Dozsa—-16 century 
army leader. 


Ferenc Rakoczi-—18 century leader of 
revolutionary movement against Aus- 
tria. 

Lajos Kossuth—19 century revolution- 
ary leader; symbol of modern Hun- 
garian nationalism. 

** Gyorgy Martinuzzi—16 century cardi- 
nal and creator of independent Tran- 
sylvania. 

Gabor Bethlen—17 century prince of 
Transylvania. 

Istvan Szechenyi—19 century states- 
man and writer of the reform move- 
ment, 


Ferenc Deak—Leading 19 century 
statesman ; influential in the organiza- 
tion of the Dual Austrian-Hungarian 
Monarchy. 


peasant 
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in contrast to the Homan-Szekfuisi*** 
reactionary historical school, did not re- 
gard this so-called realistic political line 
a progressive tradition but rather a turn- 
ing against the policy of really progressive, 
revolutionary activities. Our political af- 
filiations are not with Szechenyi and 
Deak, but with Kossuth; not with Zapolya, 
but with Dozsa. The written history of 
the Horthy period invented and glorified 
this “realistic policy,” the essence of 
which was counterrevolution. In addition 
to acknowledging “the revolutionary line 
of tradition,” the writer of the article 
could have accepted “the realistic politi- 
cal line of tradition” only through ac- 
quiescing to the mood of the social 
classes, probably primarily the _intelli- 
gentsia, which, through the ideological 
pressure of the counterrevolution, fell 
under its influence. 


Yet we have to state that we want 
nothing from this tradition. It is re- 
grettable that the editorial staff of Nep- 
szabadsag did not consider it necessary 
to say this straight away. Still, we can 
only note with approval that in his re- 
cent article (March 3) Mesterhazi took 
an unequivocal stand for loyalty to “the 
hundred-year-old tradition of Kossuth 
and the Hungarian left wing” and took 
an oath on the revolutionary solidarity 
of nations. 


Counterrevolutionary revisionism also 
attacked the Marxist-Leninist doctrine 
concerning the Party’s role. According to 
Leninism, the Party is the highest organ 
of the working class, qualified to direct 
and lead every mass organization of the 
working people and to head the work of 
the State, including the economy. The 
October counterrevolution intended to 
dethrone the Party in every field. So- 
cialism without Communists, trade un- 
ions without Communists, youth organi- 
zations without Communists, factories 
without Party organizations—that is what 
the counterrevolution wanted. In the last 
analysis, this would have meant the liqui- 
dation of the leading role of the working 
class because without the Party guiding 
the working class, it would have to sur- 
render its leading role. A lot has already 
been done to defeat revisionism, which 
wants to undermine the leading role of 
the Party, but there is still plenty to do. 


It was understandable and correct that 
the Party took tactful and cautious meas- 
ures against the demands of the workers’ 


*** Barlint Homan and Gyula Szekfu— 
Historians who wrote between the 
wars; the former was Minister of Ed- 
ucation, the latter is considered by 
many the greatest modern Hungarian 
historian. 











councils that they become sole masters 
of the factories. These young and in- 
sufficiently firm organs could not (and 
still cannot) be made to acknowledge the 
necessity of Party leadership. Patient 
persuasion and good work is needed for 
this. It also does not follow that the 
Party could accept in principle a “divi- 
sion of labor” in the factories in which 
workers’ councils would be responsible 
for economic management and the Party 
for the political education of the work- 
ers, with the Party organization and the 
workers’ council cooperating on this basis. 
Naturally, the Party organization of a 
factory cannot limit itself merely to edu- 
cational work, cannot turn its back on 
managerial questions because, were it to 
do so, it would renounce the Party’s 
leading role. 

Revisionism takes as a Starting point 
the premise that in case of a slackening 
or a termination of the centralized State 
planning of the economy there is no 
need for the factory Party organization 
to safeguard the interests of the State 
and society against factory and _ local 
interests, 


"Trade Unions" 


The point of view denying the role of 
the Party and trying to drive Party or- 
ganizations from the factories first ap- 
peared in the trade unions after October 
23. Under the influence of the counter- 
revolutionary atmosphere, the “provi- 
sional revolutionary committee” and the 
“provisional executive committee” of the 
Hungarian Trade Union Council took 
the place of the old presidency and ac- 
cepted views, expressed by Miklos Vas- 
Witteg, chairman of this new, short-lived 
and in no way democratic organ: “The 
trade union movement cannot depend on 
one Party or on many parties. We de- 
mand that no parties should be allowed 
to function in factories; only one organ 
should have this right, the trade union.” 
It is not merely a coincidence that simul- 
taneous with the revival of the good old 
opportunist trade union slogan “inde- 
pendence,” the resolution was passed on 
resigning from the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, on discontinuing Socialist 
emulation and on proclaiming “the right 
to strike” against a proletarian State. In 
all these questions, the standpoint of the 
newly-born revisionism coincided with 
the wom out standpoint of Peyerism.* 
Vas-Witteg not only expressed his own 


*Karoly Peyer—Former trade union 
leader, Minister of Interior in the 1919 
Social Democratic Government of 
Peidl, and pre-war Social Democratic 
parliamentary leader. 


opinion, which might have changed since, 
but also the view which, under the pres- 
sure of the counterrevolution, got the up- 
per hand in the new leading organ, to 
the shame of trade union democracy. 
Under the influence of the counterrevolu- 
tion, Peyerism was revived not only or- 
ganizationally but ideologically as well, 
and it still cannot be said that it has 
ceased contaminationg the air of the Hun- 
garian workers’ movement. We must also 
keep this enemy in mind when talking 
of intensifying the ideological struggle. 


"Rightist Socialism" 


One of the main characteristics of 
rightist Socialism is that it tries to make 
the workers believe that the factories in 
the hands of the workers’ State do not 
belong to the workers, that the Socialist 
State exploits them to the same extent 
as the capitalists, i.e., that they have to 
stand up against the popular democratic 
State and its organs the same way as they 
should against the old capitalist State 
and its organs. This view found support 
in certain people’s democratic countries 
by persons calling themselves Marxists, 
but who in fact represent theories dia- 
metrically opposed to Marxism-Leninism 
and according to whom nationalization 
carried out by the workers’ State does not 
turn capital equipment and factories into 
social property, [and who believe that] 
any State, and consequently the prole- 
tarian State, is the source and soil for bu- 
reaucracy and that the centrally-directed 
economy is in itself bureaucratic. All 
this does not alter the fact that in their 
essence and substance these are aged, 
anti-Leninist, rightist, Social Democratic 
theories. 

The liquidation of organizations in 
most cases coincides with the liquidation 
of ideologies. We experienced this with 
the renaming of the Szikra Publishing 
House and in connection with the shame- 
ful resignation from the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. The same matter 
arises in the question of the Pioneers. It 
does not need proving that the plan for 
discontinuing and re-naming of the Pio- 
neer movement cropped up under the 
pressure of the counterrevolution. Those 
few leaders of the Ministry of Education 
who immediately adopted and approved 
this plan surrendered to the general feel- 
ing which regarded the Pioneer movement 
as something foreign and anti-national 
only because the children’s organization 
in the Soviet Union is also called “Pionir” 
movement. The expression imported from 
the British, “Boy Scouts,” is nationalistic, 
while the words “Pioneer movement” 


adopted from the Socialist Soviet Union 
and well-rooted in our country, accepted 
and liked by the majority of teachers 
and children, are anti-nationalistic. It is 
pleasing to see that this effort met with 
strong resistance from the defenders of 
the Pioneer movement who firmly and 
successfully raised their voices in defense 
of this much-liked and respectable or- 
ganization of the People’s Democracy. 

Generally speaking, this ideological re- 
visionism and liquidation are most strik- 
ingly apparent in the cultural field where 
they probably met with the least resist- 
ance. The shameful counterrevolutionary 
advances and terror which we noticed in 
connection with religious education could 
hardly have developed to the existing 
proportions without the negligence, con- 
fusion and liberal connivance of leading 
educators. 

In the field of literature and arts, re- 
visionism rules even more freely because 
we did not expose and defeat the anti- 
Party spirit which triumphed at last 
years Writers’ Congress; we did not pro- 
tect the Marxist-Leninist literary theories 
against bourgeois-liberal theories repre- 
sented by Gyula Hay and his companions. 
It goes without saying that after the 
counterrevolution these bourgeois princi- 
ples triumphed in the field of public and 
theatrical life and the Party, which was 
occupied with the duties of re-organiza- 
tion and rehabilitation, did not find the 
opportunity and the means to represent 
and protect the Leninist theories of cul- 
tural and literary partisanship and of So- 
cialist realism against the flow of bour- 
geois ideology. As a result, our theatrical 
life was revived in the spirit of Ferenc 
Molnar and Ferenc Herczeg** and our 
publishers forgot the existence of Social- 
ist literature. 

V 
7 WAS POSSIBLE to avert the danger of 

a victorious counterrevolution and 
capitalist restoration with the fraternal 
support of Soviet troops. But it is obvi- 
ous that we ourselves have to solve the 
task of completely destroying the counter- 
revolution and of preventing further 
counterrevolutionary attempts. The most 
important precondition for this is to de- 
velop the Party’s strength and unity and 
to make it capable of leading the State 
and Socialist construction. For this we 
need ideological purity and unity. We 
have to cherish the purity of the Party’s 
Marxist-Leninist ideology as the apple of 





** Ferenc Molnar and Ferenc Herczeg— 
Popular and successful novelists and 
playwrights before the Second World 
War. 








our eye. We must arm our Party mem- 
bers against every incursion and contami- 
nation of bourgeois and counterrevolu- 
tionary ideology. 

That is also why a_ two-front bat- 
tle in the ideological field is needed: a 
fight against dogmatism and a fight 
against revisionism. We must fight these 
two battles simuitaneously. . . . 

Our ideology, Marxism-Leninism, is 
sufficiently strong, democratic and na- 
tional to conquer all the temptations of 
Western, bourgeois, capitalist ideology. 


One of the decisive mistakes of the old, 
pre-October Party leadership was that it 
was unable to make good use of the 
weapon of Marxist-Leninist ideology. This 
is not to be repeated. We want to con- 
tinue to build Socialism, keeping a watch- 
ful eye on internal subversive activity and 
on foreign class enmity, more vigilantly 
than before October, but still in peace 
and quiet, through the unity of Hun- 
garian constructive forces. For this we 
need a strong Party, much stronger than 
in the past. True, we do not aim at such 


a bulging Party as was the Hungarian 
Workers’ Party. Clarifying the ideology 
and conquering revisionism and counter- 
revolutionary contamination will not only 
increase our Party’s strength and attrac- 
tion but will also widen the basis for 
further increasing our Party’s mass force. 
Only that Party can lead the country 
and the nation which can correct its mis- 
takes while not renouncing under any 
circumstances its great tasks fulfilled in 
the interests of the working people, that 
is, the nation. 


REACTIONS TO REVAI'S ARTICLE 


The Revai article provoked a great deal of debate in the Hungarian press. 
His critics, while praising his devotion to the Communist cause and echoing his 
condemnation of Nagy “revisionism,” took issue with his comparatively mild treat- 
ment of “Rakosiism,” apparently fearing that the article was a prelude to Rakosi’s 

personal restoration and to an outright return to his methods. 


After endorsing Revai’s assertion that a two-front war must be waged against hostile ele- 
ments, Geza Molnar wrote in Ne pszabadsag on March 16: 

“Where I don’t agree is in the evaluation of the causes of the October events, the matter 
of responsibility. . . . Arbitrary statements such as the branding of certain groups as coun- 
terrevolutionaries, groups of intellectuals and writers, have little value. . . . The majority 
of the writers have never been counterrevolutionary. . . . 

“. . . without wanting to dwell too long on the past, I must ask the following ques- 
tions: Is it true that in violation of the Leninist voluntary doctrine, the Rakosi-Gero lead- 
ership went too far in industrialization and in the kolkhoz movement? Is it true that dur- 
ing the Five Year Plan living standards were not raised, that in fact they dropped in many 
instances? Is it true that trials directed primarily against Communists were arranged on 
trumped-up charges? And is it true that rehabilitation progressed slowly? Is it true that 
Rakosi hampered the realization of Twentieth Congress [of the CPSU] principles in Hun- 
gary? Yes. It is true. Then why do we pass over these facts without a word?” 

In Nepszabadsag on March 21, Dezso Nemes wrote: 

“{A] universal objection [to the Revai article] was against his one-sided evaluation of 
the problem of who was responsible for creating fertile soil for the development and ac- 
tivities of the ‘revisionists.’ . . . We must take exception to the fact that he makes no men- 
tion of the first section of the December Party resolution, the part dealing with the mis- 
takes and responsibility of the Rakosi regime. . . . We give [Rakosi] credit for his efforts 
in forming the Party, for his achievements in the Soviet Republic in the struggle against 
Fascism and for what he did during the victorious years after the liberation. Yet, he is 
primarily responsible for the mistakes of the period and since he proved unable to correct 
these mistakes, on the contrary, he stubbornly opposed these efforts, he no longer can take 
part in leading our Party and our nation.” 

In Nepszabadsag on March 10, Karoly Szamosi wrote: 

‘“. . . many of our Party members did not completely agree with the Revai article. . . 
Ideological confusion did not start on November 4, nor even on October 23. It started 
much earlier. .. .” 

And, in contrast to Revai’s call for a sifting of the ranks to eliminate possibly unreliable 
elements, Lajos Mesterhazi in Nepszabadsag on March 9 called for a popular front with 
non-Communist elements, a call reminiscent of Communist tactics in the early days of its 
seizure of power when it was trying to consolidate its strength. Mesterhazi wrote: 

“I see this People’s Front as the joining of forces of revolutionaries and non-revolution- 
aries, patriots, adherents of political realism, all who acknowledge and accept the program 


of Socialism. We could set this new front even against the dangerous illusions of nation- 
alism.” 
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Recent and Related 





The Roots of American Communism, by 
Theodore Draper (Viking: $6.75). This 
book by a former Communist, the first 
in a series under the auspices of the 
Fund for the Republic on the influence 
of Communism on American life, is a 
definitive, documented history of the 
American Communist Party’s formative 
years, The work traces the growth of the 
Party from its founding in 1919 to its 
emergence from the underground as a 
unified legal party in 1923. The author 
first examines the social conditions which 
gave impetus to a number of radical 
movements at the turn of the century, 
then turns to the native and foreign 
elements that composed the early mem- 
bership of the Party. Commenting on the 
profound impact of the Russian Revolu- 
tion and the subsequent strang!ehold of 
the Soviet Communist Party on the 
American, Mr. Draper writes that the 
Party in its infancy “was transformed 
from a new expression of American radi- 
calism to the American appendage of a 
Russian revolutionary power.” The study 
goes on to explain the organization of 
the Party, its shifting policies reflecting 
policies in the Kremlin, its internal fac- 
tional feuds, and its extensive subversive 
activity. Of particular interest are Mr. 
Draper’s graphic descriptions of such 
men as John Reed, Lincoln Steffens, Earl 
Browder and William Foster. Index. 


A Student’s Diary: Budapest, Oct. 16- 
Nov. 1, 1956, by Laszlo Beke (Viking: 
$1.95). This is a vivid and personal ac- 
count of the Hungarian people’s recent 
struggle, written under a pseudonym by 
a young Hungarian art student who was 
one of the organizers of the Student 
Revolutionary Council. The diary opens 
with events immediately preceding the 
insurrection: the student protest meet- 
ings, the formation of the United Stu- 
dent Federation, their historic 14 point 
manifesto and the mass demonstrations 
in Bem Square which triggered the ac- 
tual fighting. As a freedom fighter, Laszlo 
Beke describes his part in the storming 
of the Communist-held radio building, 
Party boss Erno Gero’s escape via a Red 
Cross ambulance, the quick vengeance 
taken by the fighters on the hated AVH 
(Security Police), and the Communists’ 
massacre of innocent people. Realizing 
that the Soviet Army was preparing its 
final onslaught, the author finally fled 
with his pregnant wife to Austria and 
thence to Canada. 





An Anthology of Polish Literature, Man- 
fred Kridl, ed. (Columbia Univ.: $8.50). 
This extensive anthology of Polish liter- 
ature (in the original) outlines the main 
periods in Polish literary development 
from the beginning of the Middle Ages 
through World War II. Although only 
58 writers are herein represented, a 
small percentage of those active during 
the seven and one-half centuries of Pol- 
ish literary development, they do consti- 
tute an elite. Each historical period is 
preceded by a brief introduction in Eng- 
lish containing information about the 
historical background, general literary 
character and the outstanding authors. 
Before the selections of each writer is a 
paragraph briefly presenting biographi- 
cal data and literary analysis. Among the 
contemporary contributors included are 
Julian Tuwim, Antoni Slonimski, Jozef 
Wittlin, Maria Dabrowska and Czeslaw 
Milosz. 


The People Win Through, by U Nu 
(Taplinger: $3.75). This play, by the 
Burmese statesman, was written at a time 
when the Communists were menacing the 
maintenance of democracy in the newly- 
independent Burma. It depicts the evils 
of trying to wrest political power by 
forceful means. The drama, which has 
been performed in this country and filmed 
in part by the US Information Agency, is 
used as a standard work by Burmese stu- 
dents. A lengthy introduction by Edward 
Hunter combines both a history of Burma 
and a biography of the author, Burma’s 
first Prime Minister. 


No More Comrades, by Andor Heller 
(Regnery: $3.50). Heller, then a news 
photographer for MTI, official Hun- 
garian News Agency, received the first 
diplomatic passport assigned by the rev- 
olutionary Nagy government to carry 
the authoritative story of the people’s 
spontaneous revolt to the free world. 
On October 31, Mr. Heller reached 
Vienna bearing the photographs which 
he had been taking in Budapest since 
the fighting began. His intended return 
to Hungary was cancelled when on No- 
vember 4 the Soviet troops re-entered 
Budapest. The photographer then 
sought refuge in the US. The pictures 
that he was able to take with him, and 
a text explaining the initial stages of 
the revolt and the conditions existing 
under Communism, are presented in this 
brief and eloquent book, 


The Bridge at Andau, by James Miche- 
ner (Random: $3.50). Since early No- 
vember thousands of Hungarians have 
escaped from Communist terror by cross- 
ing the bridge at Andau into Austria. 
James Michener spent six weeks at this 
Austro-Hungarian border point learning 
from participants the conditions which 
inspired the Revolt and what went on 
during it. From the many interviews he 
conducted the author has selected and 
compiled the experiences of those refu- 
gees who represent diverse elements in 
the Hungarian social structure. Joseph 
Toth, the eighteen-year-old freedom 
fighter described, is the name chosen 
by three youths to honor two of their 
dead comrades; Eva and Zoltan Pal 
typify most young Hungarian married 
couples; the Csepel Island laborer and 
the students also stand as representatives 
of their groups. The stories of two in- 
tellectuals and the once-famous athlete 
are particularly significant for they re- 
jected a social structure in which they 
occupied favored positions. From all 
these interviews the author felt he was 
able to construct an accurate picture 
of the AVH, revealing the type of men 
such work attracts and the sadistic meth- 
ods employed. In a concluding chapter, 
Mr. Michener assesses the significance 
of the Hungarian Revolt in terms of its 
effect on the future of Communism. 


Soviet Russia Today, John L. Stipp, ed. 
(Harper: $4.00). Broad in scope, sim- 
ple in presentation, this book is de- 
signed to acquaint the layman with the 
ideological background of Communism 
and with life in the USSR. The work 
is organized into four parts, each sec- 
tion containing excerpts from authorities 
on various aspects of Communism. Parts 
I and II are concerned with historical 
background—the basic beliefs of Marx- 
ism and the ideological changes which 
occurred with the transfer of Marxism 
from industrial Europe to peasant Rus- 
sia. Part III, dealing with the economic 
and political policies of the Soviet gov- 
ernment, substantiates the view that So- 
viet practice deviates greatly from Com- 


munist theory. In this section appear 


extracts from Communist writers who 
present an interesting if somewhat stere- 
otyped view of America. The final section 
evaluates the impact of Communism on 
Russian and world history and attempts 
to predict future developments. Index. 
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